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tion on April 6 of a treaty between the United 
States and France, “‘outlawing” war between 

these two nations, is making headway. As far as our 
State Department is concerned, it would have fallen 
flat, and in its original vague 

form deserved to fall flat, had 

not Professor Shotwell of Co- 

lumbia and Mr. Bok’s American 

Foundation given it substantial 

form in the guise of draft trea- 

ties. The former, drafted with 

much greater skill than the lat- 

ter and avoiding the mistake of 

compulsory arbitration of any 

subject regardless of its nature, 

and avoiding also a universal character, impresses 
us as not only practical in its terms but susceptible 
of approbation in the United States Senate, a good 
nine tenths of the battle. It is unfortunate in a 
way that Mr. Bok and Professor Shotwell did not 
get together before each advanced a separate 
plan, since the greatest alibi our Senate or State 
Department can ask to justify inaction is lack 
of agreement among experts. Furthermore, Mr. 


Freeren MINISTER BRIAND’S sugges- 


Bok has a large organization throughout the coun- 
try which did yeoman service in educating both 
legislators and laymen on the merits of the World 
Court, and it would be an unhappy turn of affairs if 
the organization were now to bend its efforts to put- 
ting over a scheme which from a practical point of 
view is far inferior to Professor Shotwell’s. Mr. 
Bok’s committee of award bestowed the famous 
$100,000 peace prize on a plan which is already com- 
pletely forgotten and which from the beginning had 
no chance of acceptance, even though it did have 
merit. Let us hope that further dollars and energy 
are not frittered away in the same direction, excel- 
lent though the intention may be. 

Whatever fate meets either of these two extra- 
governmental efforts, the fact that Washington has 
announced its willingness to negotiate with France 
and that Ambassador Herrick is going to the Black 
Hills to discuss the subject with the President is 
highly encouraging. Peace treaties in themselves 
will never insure peace, but they can go a long way 
toward creating a state of mind in which a dispu- 
tant’s thoughts turn to peaceful machinery for ad- 
justing disputes. And that state of mind is an 
object for which every striving is worth while. 
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The Example of Lindbergh 


T is doubtful if any one man, the hero of an 
individual and solitary achievement, has ever in 
all history received the public tribute accorded in 
Europe and America to Charles Lindbergh. That 
series of triumphs which began at Le Bourget swept 
up to its climax in New York. The sheer weight of 
honors which this slender lad has had thrust upon 
him, the immense volume of human affection and 
admiration must become a psychic or spiritual. bur- 
den such as few men have been called on to bear. 
Generally we contrive to destroy our heroes, whom 
either we kill with kindness or desert unkindly when 
we are tired of them. Lindbergh must expect the 
usual reaction of the fickle public mind. People will 
get bored hearing about him and bored, therefore, 
with him. No man is always wise, and it is probable 
that sooner or later, even so admirable a combina- 
tion of tact and poise as that which the young 
aviator has so admirably maintained will desert him 
for a moment. If so, and Lindbergh goes the way of 
other popular heroes into the limbo which a fickle 
public contrives for even those to whom its highest 
acclaim has been awarded, we do not for a moment 
fear that the flying colonel will lose any of the dig- 
nity with which he has comported himself thus far. 
After all, he has remained splendidly aloof from 
these celebrations in his honor. One feels that he 
will face obscurity with the same steadfast disregard 
of self which he has displayed at the apex of public 
adulation. But the example which he has been dur- 
ing these weeks of his triumph will not be lost in a 
moment. Forgetting, the world will still remember 
the silver bird dropping out of the skies at Le 
Bourget and the steadfast courage of its lone pilot, 
not only master of the air, but — and that is infi- 
nitely more difficult — of himself. 


Drab News from the Black Hills 


HOSE patient sufferers, the White House corre- 

spondents, must be chewing a pretty tough 
bullet these days. Vital statistics like the following 
are beginning to crop up in their accounts of what 
the President and his family are 
doing: “Mrs. Coolidge took 
with her on the train her five pet 
canaries, the same she had at 
the Adirondacks camp last sum- 
mer, and the two White House 
collies, Rob Roy and Prudence 
Prim, who have grown accus- 
tomed to the Presidential 
jaunts.” It was depressing 
enough to read columns and col- 
umns of closely thought-out analyses of the conduct 
of Laddie Boy, the summer White House Airedale 
at Swampscott two years ago, or the choruses of 





rousing cheers which rose from. depressed reporters 
when Mr. Coolidge caught a perch last summer in 
the Adirondacks, but worse things, one fears, are in 
store for us. Presumably: there will be fewer visitors 
to the State Game Lodge in the Black Hills than 
there were to the more accessible resorts hitherto 
patronized by the President. The newspaper lads 
themselves are parked at a considerable distance 
from the lodge; unless they carry pup tents and 
camp as near the edifice as the military guards will 
permit — in which case they might well be stepped 
on by a bear — their lives are going to be just one 
Ford after another. It is no easy task to turn out 
daily columns of bright political news based on an 
occasional sibylline phrase from a White House 
spokesman in South Dakota. Naturally they will be 
obliged to chatter about canaries and collies and the 
per diem consumption of hot dogs by the local In- 
dians. It would be a nice thing if they could be 
persuaded to give the President and the public a 
rest during the hot summer months, but apparently 
such a thing is impossible. We must grin and bear it, 
remembering always that the lot of the reporters is 
worse than ours. They have to write their daily 
drivel but we — hurrah! hurrah! — don’t have to 
read it. 


Again — Who Won the War P 


— MARSHAL EARL HAIG’S remarks be- 
fore the British Empire Service League in Lon- 
don, wherein the eminent soldier belittled America’s 
effort in France and gave Great Britain sole credit 
for the victory, once more emphasizes the utter 
futility of debate on the subject of who won the war. 
Said Sir Douglas: “If America had not come in we 
might not have forced the enemy to surrender in 
1918, for without the American reserves in exist- 
ence, it would have been unwise throwing the whole 
force of the British army into the tremendous series 
of battles which brought the war to a sudden... 
end. But we would have won it in the end just the 
same.” 

Publication of these remarks in the United States 
sent a host of newspaper scribes over the top of their 
typewriters in counterattack. Untold reams of good 
white paper were wasted in the bootless discussion. 
Orators at American Legion meetings proved by 
statistics that the United States alone made victory 
possible. And the whole argument availed nothing. 
Haig never should have opened the question. We 
hope he is not moved to do so again. If he must talk 
about the war, let him convene a group of military 
strategists to debate the tactics in this battle or that 
campaign. The world would be interested in such a 
discussion and military science would be served. 

Fortunately the debate begun by Haig, though 
spirited, was short lived, coming as it did at a time 
when the world wanted to read about Lindbergh to 
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the exclusion of almost everything else. Later on, 
no doubt, the question will be reopened, at which 
time we may be emboldened to match all claims to 
the lion’s share of credit for the victory with our own 
well-substantiated theory that Portugal really won 
the war. 


The Moscow State Murders 
a ge of twenty anti-Communists in 


Russia introduces strong evidence that the 
internal menace to the Soviet régime has assumed 
much greater proportions than censored dispatches 
out of Moscow have been al- 
lowed to indicate. Certainly 
Russia, now more than ever de- 
sirous of winning and holding 
favor abroad, would have de- 
clined to invite international 
disrespect by resorting to whole- 
sale state murder unless indeed 
the Communist structure was 
beginning to tremble under 
homemade blows. The Russian 
stage for the past few weeks has been crowded with 
events which reveal a rising tide of anti-Bolshevist 
activity. Incendiary fires in Baku and Samara, the 
bombing of a Communist meeting at Leningrad, the 
blowing up of a trolley car on which a Soviet official 
was accompanying a Polish spy from Minsk, all bear 
witness to the foment which apparently has thrown 
Moscow into a panic and prompted such an ugly 
retaliation as the execution of a score of purported 
enemies of Bolshevism, most of whom were not 
granted the favor of even a perfunctory trial. 

The domestic challenge to the Soviet régime, as 
indicated by recent demonstrations, has been ac- 
companied by the growing influence of the Stalin 
moderates, whose position, it is reported, gained 
strength when Great Britain severed relations with 
Moscow. Pressed from the outside by anti-Commu- 
nists and harried within their own councils by dis- 
senters, Soviet leaders seized upon the murder of 
their Polish Minister, Voikoff, as a means to blast 
their way out of a tight corner. By alluding to the 
assassination as an outgrowth of British machina- 
tions, Moscow thought to crystallize sentiment 
against London and convince Russia that all attacks 
against Soviet security were of foreign origin. At the 
same time the murder was presented as a justifica- 
tion of the executions by which the Government 
hoped to strike terror to the hearts of all counter- 
revolutionists. But counter-revolutions have never 
been permanently quelled by ostentatious parades of 
victims to the gibbet, and it is doubtful if such sum- 
mary action will achieve its end in this case. 

Aside from the effect the executions may have at 
home, they have unquestionably brought Soviet 
Russia into renewed international disrepute. They 





wrote off many of the results of Tchitcherin’s re- 
cent conciliatory policy in foreign affairs. They put 
into the hands of Downing Street a potent anti- 
Bolshevist serum with which to inoculate wavering 
nationals against Moscow propaganda. They 
strengthened the anti-Communists on all fronts. 
They served once more to postpone the day when 
Russia may take her place among the concert of 
universally recognized nations. Moscow has made a 
disastrous move in its world-wide chess game 
against Great Britain, a move only too reminiscent 
of Czarist tactics at their worst. ‘ 


Oxford Goes Misogynist 


| coe of ancient Oxford have attacked sex prob- 
lems and coeducation as allied enemies to the 
scholastic advancement of the’ university’s young 
men. By a margin of sixty-five they voted to reduce 
the number of feminine students to a ratio of one 
woman for four men. Proponents of the new limita- 
tion declare that coeducation has been attended by 
an undesirable increase in freedom between the 
sexes to the detriment of study. If this be true, the 
condition constitutes a challenge to coeducation. 
However, it strikes us that the contentions of Miss 
Marjorie Fry, principal of Sommerville College, who 
opposed reduction, more nearly approximate the 
actual truth. Leading the defense for her sex, Miss 
Fry declared that manifestations of easy sex rela- 
tions are not confined to Oxford, but have been 
clearly in evidence throughout the world since the 
war. This observation is so obviously practical as to 
make it seem unlikely that mere reduction in the 
ranks of women students will provide a remedy for 
the purported increasing interest of Oxford students 
in the opposite sex. Since the war, coeducational 
institutions in the United States have faced a similar 
condition. Twenty years ago, mingling of the sexes in 
many of these institutions was frowned upon by the 
student bodies themselves. Since the war, how- 
ever, fraternization has become more and more the 
rule. Educators in this country have not viewed the 
matter with any great alarm. Probably it will do the 
Oxford dons little good to take drastic measures. If 
their students want feminine companionship, and 
find the supply curtailed in the vicinity of their col- 
lege walls, they will doubtless search for it elsewhere. 


Standardizing Locomotion 


RAFFIC-TROUBLED motorists and pedes- 

trians in the United States have found a new 
champion. The American Engineering Council. is 
conducting a survey in every American city of more 
than 50,000 population to determine the most feasi- 
ble practice in the use of signs, signals, and markings 
and to facilitate the flow of men and motor cars 
along the congested streets of populous centers. 
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Investigations are being made by almost a hun- 
dred committees of experts. Data will be ultimately 
assembled and definite recommendations made, we 
hope, to all the municipalities of this traffic-tried 
country. 

The wide variance of signals, lights, and other 
guides which confuse the tourist who travels from 
city to city or from State to State are justly damned 
by all who have known the difficulty of understand- 
ing them. Guiding artifices on main-corner plat- 
forms or lamp-posts are alike in no two Cities. 
Neither are the markings on 
streets nor the brisk gestures of 
policemen. It is doubtful if there 
is a man alive who can drive 
across the continent and quickly 
interpret correctly all the traffic 
directions that greet the eye. 

Without question some cities 
have led others in approaching a 
solution to the traffic problem 
and in simplifying signs and 
signals. But the methods of these municipalities will 
be brought home to other cities only through such a 
survey as the Engineering Council has under way. 

Absolute uniformity of signals and markings is 
probably too much to expect, but any movement 
toward standardization and simplification will be 
widely welcomed. The automobile has eliminated 
the handicap of distance in a country much given to 
wandering. More and more motorists tour in neigh- 
boring States each year, to be besieged in their 
travels by a multiplicity of signs and signals which 
almost none can fathom in the crush of corners and 
the fleeting interval between the “stop” and “go.’ 
We hope that the engineers not only agree upon the 
most effectual and simple traffic signs and signals, 
but that their efforts will hasten an interstate con- 
ference to establish uniformity. Traffic congestion 
may never be eliminated, but confusion of poor 
mortals in the mazes can be relieved. 





Europe Takes to Codperatives 


_ astonishing growth in codperative societies 
throughout the Old World is revealed in a report 
issued by the Department of Labor at Washington 
and containing information which indicates that 
European society is altering its long-established 
methods of buying and selling. Not only are co- 
operative organizations operating in thirty-five 
countries; they have also taken to the manufacture 
of goods and entered the channels of international 
trade. Stressing the conservativeness of its own 
statistics, the report sets forth that 300,000 codpera- 
tive societies of all types are functioning, and that in 
the twenty-nine countries where figures were avail- 
able, membership aggregates 44,500,000. 

The growth in the number of distinctly consumer 


societies has been unusually impressive and is of 
even more vital interest, for in these organizations 
the ultimate consumer is also an actual partner in 
the manufacture and sale of the product he pur- 
chases. The report reveals that 50,000 such organi- 
zations in twenty-two countries have a combined 
membership of 27,000,000 and annual sales of more 
than $5,500,000,000. In most of the countries where 
progress in the establishment of these societies has 
been pronounced the scope of their functions has 
been widened to include manufacturing and whole- 
sale selling. In 1925 the wholesale business of the 
societies in twenty-one countries aggregated more 
than $800,000,000, and the value of goods produced 
in ten during the same year exceeded $200,000,000. 
The English Codperative Wholesale Society, we are 
informed by the report, is the largest manufacturer, 
trader, and landowner in the United Kingdom. 

That the movement has assumed amazing pro- 
portions outside of the United States is brought 
home forcibly by a table showing the percentages of 
population in various countries which are reached 
through the societies. It is noteworthy that this per- 
centage in the United States is only 2.5 as contrasted 
with 45 per cent in the United Kingdom, 40 per 
cent in Denmark, Finland, and Hungary, 30 per 
cent in France and Russia, and 20 per cent in 
Belgium, Germany, and Sweden. It is also signifi- 
cant that the movement in the Americas and Aus- 
tralia has reached no such proportions as prevail in 
Europe. In Australia only 6 per cent of the popula- 
tion is included in codperative society memberships, 
while in Argentina the percentage is only one. It is 
therefore obvious that the consumers’ codperatives 
are an outgrowth of economic pressure and flourish 
best in countries where the margin of existence is 
narrower than in the New World. 

The codperative movement in the United States 
had been confined mostly to associations of produc- 
ers who sell as a unit. Attempts to organize con- 
sumers have met with meagre success. One group on 
the Pacific Coast, proposing to manufacture auto- 
mobile tires for sale to and by members, met with 
failure when watchful authorities, no doubt en- 
couraged by interests naturally opposed to consum- 
ers’ codperative movements, detected that the 
organizers had failed to observe several restrictions 
imposed by law on corporations. The rapid growth of 
these new entrants into the realm of economics must, 
however, spread in some measure to the United 
States, where the basic principles which motivate the 
societies abroad are already approached by trade 
associations which write insurance for members, and 
merchants who have formed groups for collective 
buying from wholesalers. 

At any rate, the impetus which the movement has 
gained abroad indicates that at least in Europe the 
traditional practice of barter and trade between 
individuals is in the process of revolution. 
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The Dogging of the 
D’Autremonts 


HE arrest in Steubenville, Ohio, of the 
| D’Autremont twins for the murder of four 
trainmen in Oregon in 1923, wrote finis to 
a true detective story more engaging than most 
fiction which deals with the devious methods of 
sleuths. Details of the solution to the baffling 
mystery surrounding the identity of the bandits 
and the subsequent man hunt are rooted in modern 
chemistry, astute deductive reasoning, and the still 
existent capacity of Federal detectives for taking 
infinite pains. 

The work of Uncle Sam’s sleuths in unraveling 
the mystery and catching the D’Autremonts revives 
a reputation unfortunately lost to the American 
detectives of late by virtue of their less important 
task of snooping for bootleggers. 

On the night of October 11, 1923, a Southern 
Pacific express train was puffing through the 
Siskiyou Tunnel in the Klamath range near the 
California-Oregon line when three bandits appeared 
on the tender of the locomotive, covered the engineer 
and fireman with pistols, and forced the trainmen 
to stop the engine. When the express came to a halt 
the bandits killed the two men in the engine cab. 
A brakeman, hearing the shots, ran toward the head 
of the train. He, too, was murdered. The bandits 
then discharged a quantity of explosive at the head 
of the mail car, blowing it up and killing the mail 
clerk. The blast, however, started a fire which pre- 
vented the bandits from looting the car. Under cover 
of a screen of steam which hissed from a rendered 
pipe and filled the tunnel, the murderers escaped. 

Detectives found four clues—a pair of grimy 
overalls, a. knapsack, an automatic pistol, and the 
magneto used to set off the explosive. To Dr. 
Edward Oscar Heinrich, chemist on the staff of 
the University of California, were sent the overalls 
and the knapsack. In a few days he made an aston- 
ishing report: “The man who wore the overalls was 
a left-handed, brown-haired lumberjack about 5 
feet, 8 inches tall, 25 years of age, thickset, clean 
shaven; he has recently worked in lumber camps 
in northwestern Oregon or Washington where 
fir trees are being felled. He was one of the three 
men who committed the crime.’ 

When questioned, Dr. Heinrich explained that 
spots on the overalls had proved to be gum from 
fir trees. The size and cut of the garment had de- 
termined the approximate height of the wearer. 
Fabric under the left flap of the overalls was dirty 
whereas that under the right flap was clean, from 
which it was deduced that the wearer had removed 
them with his left hand. Douglas fir-tree chips and 
needles had been found in the overalls pockets. Two 
human hairs taken from a button on the garment 





and microscopically compared with standard tables 
had established the age of the bandit. 

Hundreds of detectives began a long search of 
northwestern logging camps. Ultimately, it de- 
veloped that a man answering the description had 
lived in Eugene, Oregon, with his twin brothers, and 
that he, Hugh D’Autremont, had disappeared 
shortly before the Siskiyou affair together with the 
twins, Roy and Ray. Examination of the house 
where the three brothers lived convinced detectives 
that the twins were involved in the crime. Minute 
descriptions and pictures of all three were obtained. 
It was learned that one of the brothers was a vora- 
cious reader of Socialistic literature, that a second 
wore eyeglasses, that the mouth of the third was 
largely filled with bridge work. 

Supplied with these facts, detectives began an 
international search that has seldom been excelled 
in thoroughness in the annals of American detection. 
More than 2,000,000 letters and pictures were 
mailed to a selected list throughout the world. 
Rewards aggregating $20,000 were offered. Dentists 
throughout the country received a minute descrip- 
tion of the bridge work in the head of one of the 
D’Autremonts. Optometrists and opticians were 
provided with the prescription of the eyeglass 
lenses of another. Librarians were exhorted to be 
on the lookout for a young man seeking radical 
books. Every letter contained pictures of the three 
brothers. 

Three months ago there came a private of the 
Army to San Francisco from Manila. Reporting 
for duty he saw on the wall of the office a picture 
of the three D’Autremonts and declared that Hugh 
was a soldier in Manila, serving under another name. 
Hugh was taken into custody and is now being tried 
in Oregon. On the day his trial opened detectives, 
apprised that Ray and Roy were living in Steuben- 
ville, took the twins into custody. All three have 
confessed their identity, but deny the charges of 
murder. Roy and Ray will be tried shortly. 

The success of the Federal detectives in the 
D’Autremont case is refreshing in days when the 
once proud tradition of Uncle Sam as a policeman 
has been dragged into disrepute by the demands 
of prohibition enforcement. Of late years United 
States operatives have lost caste in criminal circles. 
Fear of apprehension has turned to disrespect as the 
energies of the Federal police force have been di- 
verted from the important job of bagging criminals — 
to the lesser task of enforcing the Volstead Act. 
The D’Autremont arrests are thrice welcome; 
they reéstablish in a measure the reputation of 
Uncle Sam as a criminal catcher, convince the 
public that detectives who can serve society so well 
against criminals are wasting their time chasing 
bootleggers, and serve notice on antisocial elements 
that it is still dangerous to distract Federal opera- 
tives from their daily rounds as rum hounds. 
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A New Deal for Prohibition 


By Wayne B. Wheeler 


WO new officials, both dry by conviction and 

by habit, neither of whom sought his present 
post, have been appointed to enforce Federal 
prohibition. These appointments were made after a 
long-drawn controversy over the post of Prohibition 
Commissioner in which the dry forces generally in- 
sisted that the new Commissioner should be a friend 
of the law he was to enforce, should be capable, 


which they are to do. This is the clear intent of the 
Reorganization Act, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has indicated that these officers will be given 
that opportunity. 

There are other assurances of success. Under the 
Civil Service law there are three tests, written, oral, 
and moral, before any employee except the Pro- 
hibition Commissioner is admitted to the service. 

The moral test will rule 


should have experience 
with the special prob- 
lems involved, and that 
the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury should 
be in sympathy with the 
law. 

It was well known 
that the President and 
many leaders of the 








A shake-up in the Treasury Department has put two 
new officials in charge of Federal prohibition enforce- 
ment. Dr. Doran has already assumed his duties as 
Commissioner; Mr. Lowman will relieve General An- 
drews on August 1. Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel 
and legislative superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League, tells INDEPENDENT readers in this article what 
the drys think of the new men, and scans the whole out- 
look of the enforcement situation from their point of view 


out those who have been 
violating the law or who 
are opposed to it. In the 
past even leading en- 
forcement officials have 
cynically admitted their 
opposition to the law 
and have frankly dis- 
cussed their violation of 
it before taking office, 





dominant party who are 


stating, however, that 





friends of prohibition, as 





well as a large number of 
temperance people, were favorable to giving Maj. 
Roy A. Haynes an opportunity under the new law to 
show that he could make good. For six years he had 
worked under difficult and discouraging conditions. 
During the first four years in office he was popularly 
presumed to have the authority to enforce the law, 
although the legal authority was vested in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Commissioner, David H. Blair. During 
the next two years Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, 
as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, was given the 
authority, or at least assumed it, and had control of 
enforcement matters. 

Secretary Mellon refused to appoint Major 
Haynes. The other officers suggested, Mr. E. C. 
Yellowley of Chicago and Maj. J. D. Pennington 
of Pittsburgh, were also rejected. Not only the 
temperance people, but the trade which used alcohol 
for legitimate purposes insisted that a novice would 
not be satisfactory, and that an experienced man 
should be made Prohibition Commissioner. As a 
result of this contention, Secretary Mellon ap- 
pointed Dr. James M. Doran who has been in the 
meme service for twenty years or more. His 
ather is a Methodist minister, and a member of the 
board of trustees of the Minnesota Anti-Saloon 
League. His wife is the president of the largest 
branch of the W. C. T. U. in the District of Colum- 
bia. His technical knowledge of the law and of its 
administration could not be better. 

There is a good outlook for better law enforcement 
providing that the new Commissioner and the new 
Assistant Secretary are given freedom in the work 


they would obey it dur- 
ing their tenure of office. This was disheartening to 
friends of law enforcement. Wet political influence 
had secured the appointment of inefficient, corrupt, 
or indifferent agents. Civil service will eliminate 
many of this type from the list of applicants and will 
make easier the removal of others who slip through 
the examination sieve. 


ii the new Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in 

charge of enforcement, Seymour W. Lowman, for- 
mer lieutenant governor of New York, is given a free 
hand to carry out his part of the program, greater 
codperation will be secured from the various depart- 
ments of the Government. There is no reason why 
every department should not coéperate in upholding 
the Constitution. The Labor Department has its 
border patrol where smugglers of aliens and liquor 
are combined in defiance of the law. Counterfeit 
labels and adulterated liquors come within the scope 
of the authority of the agents of the Agricultural 
Department. There are still other departments be- 
sides the Customs and Coast Guard, already co- 
operating, which should be doing teamwork in 
enforcing the Constitution. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court that 
bootleggers and illicit liquor dealers must pay an 
income tax on their illegal business places a new 
responsibility upon the revenue officers in the In- 
come Tax Division. The Supreme Court has already 
held that the occupational tax can be collected on 
both the illegal manufacture and sale of liquor. If 
these departments of the Government do their duty, 
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these taxes will help break up the traffic, because as 
the Supreme Court of one of the States said, a heavy 
or prohibitive tax on an illicit liquor dealer is often a 
more certain way to stop his business than the 
criminal statute because of the greater certainty of 
its collection. 

There is a great need for a fixed policy in the en- 
forcement of the law. Since national prohibition 
went into effect at least four different plans or pro- 
grams have been put into operation. The first plan, 
outlined by Hon. John F. Kramer, the first Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner, was based upon State directors 
who made recommendations to the Commissioner 
upon the issuance or rejection of permits and who 
had charge of the enforcement work in their respec- 
tive States. 

In 1921 Commissioner Roy A. Haynes was ap- 
pointed. His form of organization was for State 
directors having charge of both enforcement and 
permissive work. Subsequently he created a mobile 
force in charge of enforcement work under E. C. 
Yellowley to direct enforcement activities. 

In 1925 General Andrews was made Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. He abolished, first of all, 
the mobile force at Washington with the exception of 
a very limited number, set up twenty-four districts, 
and had an administrative department in most 
States with two assistant administrators — one for 
enforcement and one for permissive work. Later a 
brewery squad was formed, and an alcohol squad 
to look after the industrial alcohol plants. 

In September, 1926, at a meeting of the adminis- 
trators, General Andrews provided for zone super- 
vision with a coérdinator in certain sections of the 
country to secure codperation between the Customs, 
Coast Guard, and enforcement divisions. Since then 
the coérdinators have been combined with the zone 
supervisors. Other changes are under advisement. It 
is evident that a department can be reorganized 
often enough to destroy its efficiency. 


HERE are certain fundamentals which need not 

be changed. First, prohibition being a national 
policy, the Federal Government has no authority 
through its officers to state that it will not enforce 
the law against any class of offenders. It requires 
uniformity of operation. The occasional announce- 
ment that the Federal Government will prosecute 
only big offenders and not small ones was an invita- 
tion to the small offenders to go into the liquor busi- 
ness on a wholesale basis. This has been fought so 
vigorously that the announced policy has been 
changed, although some of the Federal officers still 
practice it. Second, the permit system should be 
handled so as to prevent the diversion of non- 
beverage liquor to beverage purposes. The law 
authorizes the Government to name the conditions 
under which the permit is granted, which are in 
harmony with the general provisions of the law. 


Third, officers and agents should be in sympathy 
with the law, and should be efficient and experienced. 
Fourth, a sufficient force should be maintained at 
Washington to supervise and check the field force, to 
prevent graft and corruption in the administrative 
districts. Fifth, the establishment of a training 
school for agents would enable these officers to pre- 
pare their cases more effectively. This is now being 
organized. Sixth, monthly or stated reports from 
officers and agents would make comparisons possible 
and set higher standards of efficiency. These and 
other policies should be permanent. 


_— agitation for medicinal whiskey has re- 
vived this troublesome question. Every enforce- 
able prohibition law regulates doctors’ prescriptions, 
otherwise unscrupulous physicians could prescribe 
as much whiskey as was originally sold over the bar. 
Twenty-two States have prohibited entirely the use 
of medicinal whiskey, and most of the other State 
laws have stronger provisions than the Federal Act. 
Even under the present act unscrupulous young 
doctors and unethical old ones are selling their 
prescription books for bootleg purposes. Recently, 
in Chicago, 200 doctors had their permits to 
prescribe liquor revoked, and 167 druggists suffered 
a similar penalty. 

The National Prohibition Act is more liberal with 
reference to prescribing whiskey than the average 
State law. These limitations by the States were born 
of experience. In many early local-option laws and 
State prohibitory liquor laws, the prescribing of 
intoxicants was left to the professional judgment of 
the physicians as they now request, but physicians 
themselves were among the first to protest against 
abuses that arose. Gradually additional safeguards 
were provided in the form of more strict limitations 
which were effective without in any way detrimen- 
tally affecting the public health. 

Wherever limitations were removed, and the kind, 
quantity, and frequency of prescriptions for liquor 
left to the judgment of the individual physicians, 
they could prescribe any quantity of liquor, and 
when brought into court would swear that in their 
judgment it was necessary for medicinal use and that 
they contemplated its being used over a long period 
of time. Frequently they would swear that they or- 
dered it compounded with quinine or other medica- 
ment which had not been added. 

The prohibition law does not limit the amount of 
alcohol, the alleged medical agent in whiskey. The 
standard medicines made of alcohol and therapeutic 
agents not fit for beverage purposes can be pre- 
scribed with practically no limitation. A doctor may 
prescribe pure ethyl alcohol with any added drug or 
medicament, if not in beverage form, without limit. 
Many doctors of the highest type declare that the 
reaction from pure alcohol, plus the drug or medica- 
ment, is more accurate and (Continued on page 668) 
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Imperial Valley Carries On 


By Agnes Edwards Partin 


HEN the sixty- 
W ninth Congress 
adjourned, clos- 


ing in its peculiarly in- 
glorious fashion the ninth 
legislative year since ef- 
forts were first begun to 
secure national action on 
the Colorado River situa- 
tion, the original source 





Dwellers in the famous Imperial Valley of 
southeastern California are gathering their forces to 
secure Federal sanction for the Boulder Dam project 
as the waters of the Colorado rise toward levee 
tops. This problem, so intimate to the West, 
yet not generally understood in other parts of the 
country, is graphically presented here by a woman 
who has spent ten summers in contact with it. In 

her opinion, the tail now wags the dog 


as much. publicity as its 
crops, for it is about as 
high as the United States 
can boast, averaging from 
108 to 115 degrees in the 
shade over a season of 
about four months. In 
pioneer days, before the 
green vegetation had 
moderated temperatures 





of the movement gave a 

resigned sigh, then began gathering its forces for 
another effort when Congress meets again. Imperial 
Valley cannot but liken itself to a small dog switched 
about by a primarily incidental tail, hard put to 
hang on at all. 

What, exactly, is this valley, and how did it 
happen to be the motivating power in an issue of 
such prodigious interstate and international com- 
plications? It lies in the extreme southeastern corner 
of California, hemmed in by two ranges of moun- 
tains and a high ridge of sand hills, most of the basin 
proper lying below sea level. Indian tradition and 
geological evidence tell us that it was once an inland 
sea, part of the Gulf of California, some 2,000 square 
miles in area. But the deposit from the Colorado 
filled it, and when the river, borne on a ridge of its 
own making, began emptying into the Gulf proper, 
it left only a small and rapidly evaporating body of 
water, Salton Sea, in the extreme northwest corner 
of the valley. The old beach line, however, is clearly 
marked along the foot of the mountains. In 1905 the 
river broke over its banks and for two years flowed 
into Salton Sea again, bringing the lake area back to 
300 square miles. This in turn has evaporated until 
there are flourishing ranches where all was water at 
my first glimpse of the place in 1908. 

In its natural state the region is an absolute 
desert, the annual rainfall being less than three 
inches. But the soil is extremely fertile, the intense 
heat induces rank growth, and the annual value of 
the crops from the 450,000 acres now under cultiva- 
tion is about $70,000,000. Imperial Valley “iceberg” 
lettuce, peas, asparagus, cantaloupes, watermelons, 
grapefruit, and many other kinds of the earliest 
vegetables and fruits have made the district known 
throughout the country, although back in the early 
days the old-timers said you couldn’t raise gardens, 
and had best stick to alfalfa, corn, and hogs. Climat- 
ically the place is a perfect winter garden, since there 
is practically no frost, the sky is almost. always 
cloudless, and there is hot sunshine. 

The summer temperature has brought the valley 


somewhat, the thermom- 
eter on our tent-and-brush-ramada dwelling often 
read 125 degrees. But it is a very dry heat, and as the 
people adapt themselves to its restrictions, there are 
practically no prostrations. It is not comfortable, 
but it is bearable; I speak from the experience ot ten 
consecutive summers and portions of several others. 


N 1goo, when the irrigation project was started, 
trouble was foreordained from the outset. In 
order to avoid the high sand hills to the east, to com- 
bat which money and time were lacking, the canal 
was brought from the Colorado River through Mex- 
ico, and all of the water used in the valley still 
traverses this foreign country for between sixty and 
seventy miles. To obtain this dubious privilege, it 
was necessary to agree to give Mexican lands half of 
the water carried, to be paid for at a rate set by the 
Mexican Government. This rate is so inadequate 
that although the amount of water used there over a 
period of years averaged more than a fourth of the 
total carried, the payment received did not meet as 
much as one eighth of the expense of maintaining 
that portion of the canal. That expense is very con- 
siderable, for since the river here is higher than the 
surrounding country, seventy-one miles of protec- 
tive levees, rock-revetted on the water side, must be 
maintained for flood protection. And, moreover, the 
Colorado carries so tremendous a load of silt — 
113,000 acre feet annually, more than the entire 
amount of earth excavated in digging the Panama 
Canal — that the level of the bed is raised from ten 
to twelve feet a year and the levees must be raised 
accordingly. Fifty miles of railroad are maintained 
by the valley on these levees for the purpose of 
facilitating levee building and dredging. 

Aside from this unequal distribution of expense, 
during the low-water season barely enough water for 
drinking purposes reaches the valley after Mexico’s 
share is taken out, though only 200,000 acres are 
under cultivation below the line. Besides the dredg- 
ing which must be constantly carried on at the low 
season, a brush weir is erected across the river at 
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Hanlon’s Heading, the intake, in order to supple- 
ment the head obtainable. But this gives rise to com- 
plications. The Colorado rates as a navigable stream, 
hence permission must be obtained annually from 
the War Department to erect this temporary barrier. 
And the Yuma Valley, on the Arizona side, protests 
against the weir because if sudden flood occurred it 
would greatly increase the danger to their own 
levees unless the obstruction were at once taken out. 
All of these difficulties long ago showed the people 
of Imperial Valley that an all-American canal was 
their greatest need, their only hope for unimpeded 
development. 

In 1918 definite steps were taken, and a contract 
was entered into with the United States Reclama- 
tion Service for the privilege of connecting with the 
Laguna Dam in the Colorado above Yuma, now 
serving Arizona exclusively. For this privilege $1,- 
600,000 is to be paid, and is being paid at the rate of 
some $90,000 a year. However, the State of Cali- 
fornia intervened and said that before Imperial 
Valley made this connection a storage reservoir 
must be constructed on the Colorado above the in- 
take to assure an even flow. This in turn led to 
Federal investigation, allocation, altercation, and 
recommendation. The dog’s tail had begun to grow. 
International and interstate complications arose, 
and finally two particularly sore joints: the involving 
of great private landed interests in Mexico, and the 
bitter opposition of the power companies. The dog 
could scarcely be seen at all for the tail. 

The Swing-Johnson bill, culmination of the whole 
affair, is, according to Secretary Work, “altogether as 
good a measure as the country can hope to see 
enacted.” It provides for a 600-foot dam at Boulder 
Cafion in the lower Colorado River, which would 
insure flood control, adequate and even water supply 
for all present irrigated lands in the region and for 
2,500,000 acres additional, desilting of the water, 
and enormous power resources. Linked with the dam 
is the provision of an all-American canal to serve 


Imperial and Coachella valleys. The entire cost of 


the project is to be assumed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and reimbursed by the leasing of power privi- 
leges, this reimbursement estimated to extend over a 
period of thirty years. 


be peer the initial Laguna Dam agreement was 
made and the first measure looking to solution 
was introduced in Congress, up to the last defeat of 
the Swing-Johnson bill, nine years have passed, and 
before that had come years of private investigation 
and discussion. But when I asked the citizens of 
Imperial Valley for an opinion after this last defeat, 
their reply came back so firmly and vigorously that 
I believe the dog will surely come into its own. 
“We did not realize what the row would lead to, of 
course. But there is no danger of the original issue 
being lost sight of; now, for the first time since the 


movement was started, the whole population is in 
agreement and after the same thing. The fight has 
just begun, and, now that we all agree what we want 
and can go to Congress without a dissenting voice, 
the legislation wi// pass at the next session. We 
still have the private landed interests and the power 
companies, who really prevented passage at the last 
session, to fight. But we have the Administration 
with us, and we will win.” 

This is the voice of the man on the ranch, of the 
man in the store and bank, who has stuck to the 
valley through years of hardship; who has lived in 
his tent amid the sagebrush and rattlesnakes, who 
has with hard labor converted his sand hills into 
fertile fields, who has endured the worse trials of 
water shortage and refusal of Federal loans. It is the 
voice of the man who has never sought or held 
political office, whose opinions are those of the use- 
ful, average citizen, with no more personal aspiration 
coloring his judgment than colors that of any per- 
son who looks out for his family and his property. 


Cc was the Imperial Valley Congressman who in- 
troduced the measure, and I asked this average 
citizen: “What do you really think of Swing and 
Johnson here? It is currently rumored that you 
think you are being betrayed for personal political 
agerandizement.” 

Again the answer was prompt and sure: “Swing 
and Johnson have the support of a great majority of 
the people in the valley politically, and the support 
of every man, woman, and child in their efforts to 
obtain passage of the bill.” 

“What of the flood situation — do you average 
citizens wish to force emergency measures through?” 

“We are not afraid of floods,” he said emphati- 
cally. “Of course no one knows better than we the 
uneven nature of the Colorado flow — varying from 
210,000 second feet or more in flood to 2,000 second 
feet or less in low water. And we realize the possi- 
bility of the levees breaking and the water coming in 
and the damage it could do. But there is no danger of 
losing our lives, and although we do need flood pro- 
tection, we prefer to get it through the great storage 
reservoir at Boulder Dam rather than complicate 
matters by emergency measures.” 

“However, under present conditions money will 
not come in for new development, and therein lies 
one of the most crying needs for this protection. The 
people here have confidence in the valley and do not 
fear the floods, but those outside have not. They 
won’t bring in their money or come to buy land 
and develop it because they’re afraid. Thatis the 
biggest present handicap, the reluctance of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Bank and all other interests to loan 
money while there is the present uncertainty.” 

“And what is the attitude among you toward 
Arizona and her persistent opposition?” 

“We are not pleased. (Continued on page 668) 
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Coolidge: 1927 
After the Manner of Mr. Philip Guedalla 
By James Thayer Addison 


Potomac; a silent President blew out the 

last candle in the White House; and Wash- 
ington slipped quietly into 1927. Awake in the 
hard sunshine of a January morning, Calvin faced 
a prospect slightly alarming. It was to be a depress- 
ing year. A distant mutter from the Capitol came 
faintly down the wind; the amazing Senator Borah 
was scenting trouble south of the Rio Grande; 
and Secretary Kellogg — his health was never quite 
poor enough for resignation— fumbled uneasily 
among his papers. An amorphous Congress dis- 
played an unmistakable alacrity on errands of its 
own. It blandly ignored the royal demands. With 
an odd disregard of vetoes, it promptly overrode 
them. Nor was there refuge in silence, for irreverent 
correspondents might corner the official spokesman, 
and one dreadful morning someone asked about a 
third term. So, on a wave of evasion, the world 
rolled forward into February. 

Every day the atmosphere grew less like the keen 
air over Beacon Hill; and a cozy room in the Adams 
House — where cold sleet once lashed the No- 
vember windows — hovered among the memories of 
a more restful past. For on every side the uneasy 
neighbors of an innocent republic whispered to- 
gether in sinister corners. There was a flash of 
bayonets in the Managua sunshine; two horrid 
Presidents who were neither Republicans nor 
Democrats watched each other furtively from behind 
palm trees; and “Nervous Nellie” fluttered in an 
ecstasy of mendacity. But for a moment the tension 
relaxed, and in a flurry of explanations — seldom 
unaccompanied by reéxplanations — the Adminis- 
tration drifted into March. 

But now another hemisphere had grown restless. 
A feverish world conspired to enliven the path of 
innocuous neutrality. For Calvin, a trifle ill at ease, 
had come within hailing distance of a real revolution. 
The gray destroyers lay at anchor off the Shanghai 
Bund; in the raw March wind an admiral took the 
salute of 3,000 Marines; and America, virgin of soul 
as ever, had resumed the uneasy réle of an Associ- 
ated, but in no sense improperly Allied, Power. 
There followed days of horrid anxiety while unau- 
thorized generals with unmistakably Chinese names 
manceuvred each other into unpronounceable situa- 
tions; and at home the air was thick with free advice. 
How difficult, thought Calvin, to resume the more 
congenial pursuits of framing a new ode “In Praise 
of Prosperity” or sitting up long after ten to puzzle 


\ DECEMBER night wind moaned along the 


out the problem of a summer White House. And so, 
with no thought of a tired President, the long month 
faded into April. 

A trifle listlessly he watched the Easter egg rolling, 
as the voices of children echoed in the pale sunshine. 
But next day he brightened as the cameras clicked 
and eighty-six members of the United Order of Shoe 
Dealers — thanks to Senator Hokum they had just 
shaken the royal hand — beamed in a friendly group 
about their Chief Executive. Yet there were always 
the correspondents, and it was always possible that 
in the process of speech he might inadvertently say 
something. Had not a vulgar New York newspaper 
jested about the official spokesman? And with the 
swelling murmur of candidates from the Middle 
West, who could tell when silence might cease to be 
golden? And so, while the new robins hopped and 
fluttered in Lafayette Square, the country swung 
into May. 

A distant mutter of rising waters came faintly 
down the wind; through crumbling dikes the brown 
swirl of flood swept forward over wide stretches of 
drowned lowlands; and, as the cries for help echoed 
across a continent, a new disaster confronted the 
Executive. But happily there were remedies at 
hand— Mr. Hoover, the inexhaustible, and a 
Proclamation — a chance at last for one utterance 
with which there could be no disagreement. Yet 
even here, under the shadow of tragedy, the critics 
caviled. Why not, rose a sinister voice, why not call 
Congress? It was a horrid thought, delicious to every 
foe. Senate and House once summoned, the plot 
would undoubtedly thicken; crude members of a 
restless Opposition would rouse issues from an 
uneasy slumber; there would be coarse mention of 
Pennsylvania, of oil, of Mexico. Silence, if less use- 
ful, would be safer. 

And so, as a great silver bird glinted in the sun- 
shine and a vast roar from Le Bourget rose on the 
night wind, a delirious nation reeled into June. 


ITH no assistance from an otherwise faultless 

Administration, Lindbergh had captured Eu- 
rope, and a wary President watched more emotional 
monarchs as they took the young captain to their 
bosoms. Photography on the back lawn would 
clearly afford too faint a welcome. But there must be 
limits to the fervor of greeting; and as the Memphis 
steamed into the quiet river, Calvin made one dark 
resolve: he would not — perhaps could not — kiss the 
new colonel. 
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YOU’D NEVER 
KNOW THE 
OLD TOWN NOW 


0). 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO THIS BLOCK IN PACKING TOWN, KANSAS 

CITY, MISSOURI, AGAINST THE KANSAS LINE, WAS KNOWN 

AS THE **WETTEST BLOCK IN THE WORLD.” AND THE REASON? 

KANSAS WAS A PROHIBITION STATE: MISSOURI WAS NOT. 

EVERY BUILDING IN THE BLOCK WAS A SALOON, SAVE ONE 
— A DRY GOODS STORE! 
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AND NOW — THE OLD ELEVATED STRUCTURE, AMONG OTHER 
THINGS, IS GONE. ONE IS URGED TO BUY WONDER BREAD 


RATHER THAN HEIMS SPECIAL. ONLY THE MODERN “‘ BRIDGE 
OF SIGHS’ REMAINS IN THE BACKGROUND OVER WHICH 


MANY A BEEF STEER IS LED TO A HURRIED DEATH IN THE 
SLAUGHTERHOUSE 
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IN THE BOOM DAYS OF 1890 AN 
OPTIMISTIC REAL-ESTATE OPERA~ 
TOR ERECTED THE “MIDWAY 
BLOCK" IN THE CORNFIELDS OF 
CLAY COUNTY, MISSOURI, JUST 
ACROSS THE RIVER FROM KANSAS 
CITY. BUT THE BOOM SOON COL- 
LAPSED, AND FOR A QUARTER OF 
A CENTURY HIS BUILDING STOOD 
DESERTED AMID WEEDS AND WIL- 
LOWS — A MONUMENT TO -A CITY 
NOT YET BORN 





Ewing Galloway 


TODAY NORTH KANSAS CITY IS 
VERY MUCH ALIVE, BACKED BY 
THE CAPITAL OF BIG PACKING 
HOUSES AND A RAILWAY. RECHRIS- 
TENED THE ‘‘GRANDVIEW BLOCK,” 
THE OLD ‘“‘MIDWAY"’ FACES UPON 
A WELL-PAVED ROAD AND THE 
DWELLINGS OF CIVILIZATION ARE 
CREEPING CLOSER AND CLOSER TO 
IT. ITS LONG-DELAYED DESTINY 
SEEMS TO BE JUST AROUND THE 
CORNER ; 





prs ‘ 


Ewing Galloway 


A COMMON COMPLAINT ALONG 
FIFTH AVENUE NOWADAYS IS THAT 
SO MANY CHEAP SHOPS ARE AP- 
PEARING TO ASSAIL ITS DIGNITY 
— TEN-CENT STORES AND ONE-ARM 
LUNCH ROOMS. BUT THERE IS NO 
SUCH WAILING AROUND COURT- 
HOUSE SQUARE IN THE SMALL TOWN. 
WEST PLAINS, MISSOURI, FOR EX- 
AMPLE, HAS SOMETHING WHICH 
FIFTH AVENUE BADLY NEEDS— A 
GOOD HARDWARE STORE 
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N 
° A VISITOR TO MOUNTAIN 
: VIEW, MISSOURI, FIFTEEN : ee se So. 
F YEARS AGO SNAPPED THIS a ‘ 
T PHOTOGRAPH OF AN UN- 
s QUESTIONABLY RURAL . : ; ‘ ae 
j OZARK SETTLEMENT. FOUR == a 
F 4 YEARS BEFORE THAT, A COR- 
: RESPONDENT SENT TO ‘THE — 
INDEPENDENT” THE DRAW- a 
ING AND COMMUNICATION 
REPRODUCED BELOW. THEY 

ARE WORTH NOTING 
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“*TWO DOZEN STORE BUILDINGS IN A ROW, FRONT- 
ING UPON A RICKETY BOARD WALK AND A LARGE 
BARREN SQUARE FULL OF LEAN AND BUSY PIGS; 
A RAILWAY STATION AS THE CENTER OF THE 
SQUARE; AND BACK OF THE ROW OF STORES 
- 3 SN SOME SCATTERED COTTAGES AND SEVERAL 
— ane 4 WOODEN CHURCHES — THAT WAS THE TOWN OF 
PLAY GROUND aM ha / y MOUNTAIN VIEW. THE SAME HUMORIST WHO 
- j qh GAVE IT THE NAME (IT WAS THE ONLY PLACE 
IN THE COUNTY WHERE THERE WAS NEITHER 
A MOUNTAIN NOR A VIEW) PROBABLY WAS THE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT WHO LAID OUT AN 
OPEN SPACE BETWEEN THE STORES AND THE 
STATION AS A PLAYGROUND FOR THE ‘RAZOR- 
BACKS’”* 
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\ HERE IS THE SAME SPOT 

IN MOUNTAIN VIEW TODAY 
— THE OLD FRAME SHACKS, 
THE BOARD WALK, THE RA- 
ZORBACKS, AND EVEN THE 
UGLY TELEGRAPH POLES 
ARE GONE. AND JUST OFF 
THE MAIN STREET IS ONE 
OF THE FINEST MODERN 
HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
TO BE FOUND ANYWHERE 

IN SOUTHERN MISSOURI 
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Ewing Galloway 


THE ** MERCANTILE"’ BUILDING STILL 
STANDS IN GAINSVILLE, BUT THE 
** HOSS-IN * SLAB HAS DISAPPEARED, 
THE SQUARE IS NOW AT THE IN- 
TERSECTION OF THREE GRAVELED 
STATE HIGHWAYS, AND A LIME- 
STONE GASOLINE FILLING STATION 
NOW REPLACES THE GROCER'S 
STORE NEXT TO THE BARBER SHOP 
AS A MILESTONE ALONG THE WAY 
OF PROGRESS 
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FIFTEEN YEARS AGO IN THE SQUARE 
OF GAINSVILLE, A LITTLE OZARK 
VILLAGE, ONE FOUND A CEMENT 
SLAB ABOUT TWO’ FEET SQUARE 
WITH FIVE DENTS IN ITS SURFACE. 
HERE GATHERED THE SPORTSMEN 
OF THE TOWN IN THEIR SPARE MO- 
MENTS TO PLAY THE VENERABLE 
AND ROYAL GAME OF “HOSS-IN.” 
AS THERE WAS NO. AGE LIMIT AND 
NO TRAFFIC TO SPEAK OF, THE 
MARBLES WERE CLICKING MOST 


OF THE TIME 





IT WAS NOT LONG AGO THAT FESTUS, 
MISSOURI, HAD MUCH IN COMMON 
WITH ITS FELLOW, MOUNTAIN 
VIEW. IT IS NOT ALONE THIS REPLICA 
OF THE ‘SUNSET LIMITED” THAT 
WORKS THE TRANSFORMATION , 
THE BRICK BUSINESS BLOCKS AND 
THE ARC LIGHTS ALONG THE SIDE- 
WALKS GIVE THE FINAL STAMP 
OF MODERNITY 
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Shanghai Keeps Up Appearances 


By G. Nye Steiger 


HE “great spring drive” of 1927 — or- 
ganized for the purpose of bringing about 
international armed intervention in China — 

is now a thing of the past. The drive was launched 
early in January, immediately following the dis- 
orders which broke out at Hankow; it attained its 
greatest intensity during the last week in March 
and early in April, after the occupation of Nanking 
by the Nationalists; dur- 


Whangpoo content merely to speak its tragic lines; 
it neglected no detail of make-up or of stage business 
which might give verisimilitude to the réle of a 
beleaguered city threatened with utter destruction 
at the hands of Bolsheviki and anarchists. Despite 
the presence of British, Ametican, and other armed 
forces which had been rushed out to the defense of 
foreign life and property, the portly burghers 

enrolled themselves in a 





ing the last week in 
April it suddenly petered 
out, and the sensational 
news from China, which 
had long been occupying 
a prominent place in the 
headlines, disappeared 
completely from the col- 
umns of the daily papers. 

But it was good while 
it lasted! Seldom in the 
memory of living man 
has there been greater 
devotion in the effort 
to “put over a big idea” 
than was displayed by 





**The great spring drive of 1927 is a thing of the 
past,” the author writes. ‘‘But when rumors and 
reports of Chinese atrocities and of the Bolshevist 
peril again begin to find space in the columns of 
the newspapers, it will be well to remember that 
the advocates of armed intervention in Chinese 
affairs are well versed in the art of keeping up 
appearances.” Dr. Steiger’s rather casual skep- 
ticism is based upon his twelve years’ service 
as professor of history and government in St. 
John’s University, Shanghai. 
merchant’s letter which Dr. Steiger quotes 
appeared almost coincidentally with a demand 
by the American Chamber of Commerce in 
Shanghai that Washington take drastic action 


special defense force 
and, under the full pano- 
ply of war, added their 
weight to that of the 
already existing police 
force and _ volunteers. 
Still further to empha- 
size the desperate nature 
of the situation, barbed- 
wire entanglements — 
much to the discomfort 
of the coolies and vege- 
table men who supply 
the city markets — were 
erected along every road 
leading into the de- 


The Shanghai 








those who strove to con- 

vince the leading foreign Governments that a 
prompt and unstinted use of force constituted the 
sole means whereby China could be made safe for 
civilization — and for profitable foreign enterprise. 
Rebuffed — but undismayed— by the coolness 
manifested by Tokyo and Washington, the propa- 
gandists stuck manfully to their task until Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, suddenly discovering that 
vengeance belonged to the Lord, recently proclaimed 
in the House of Commons that the British Govern- 
ment did not feel called upon to punish the Chinese 
Nationalists for the Nanking “outrages.” With the 
proclamation of this strangely un-English doctrine 
the campaign for intervention collapsed; but, while 
it lasted, it was good enough to be enrolled among 
the famous lost causes of history, worthy of a place 
beside Napoleon’s Old Guard and the Smith- 
McAdoo deadlock of 1924. 

Shanghai, as the most important center of foreign 
interests in China, naturally played the leading réle 
in the agitation. Other treaty ports — Tientsin, 
Hankow, Canton, and even Chefoo and Amoy — 
did their share; but for every rumor and every 
atrocity reported from these other ports a dozen 
even more sensational tales were sent forth by the 


devoted band of news makers at Shanghai. Nor was 


the international community on the banks of the 


fended area of the Inter- 
national Settlement, while a curfew law was issued 
by the municipal council ordering all good citizens 
to remain indoors between the hours of ten in the 
evening and four in the morning. 


em GHAI, thanks to these elaborate. precau- 
tions, assumed the aspect of an armed camp. 
The make-up was perfect, and no casual visitor could 
fail to carry away a vivid impression of the embat- 
tled outpost of civilization facing — bravely if not 
too calmly — the infuriated hordes of Asia. To be 
sure, these arrangements involved considerable 
inconvenience. Shanghai is no “nine o’clock town,” 
and the curfew law meant that the Shanghai Club — 
which once boasted the possession of the longest 
bar in. the world — and all the other habitual re- 
sorts of Shanghai Rotarians must close their doors 
long before their wonted hours. But inconveniences 
did not daunt those who governed the destinies of 
Shanghai. Appearances must be maintained at any 
cost; not conveniences only, but even the necessities 
of life, would be gladly sacrificed if thereby it could 
be impressed upon the outside world that civiliza- 
tion hung trembling in the balance. Does this last 
sentence seem to praise too highly the devotion 
of that band of heroes? Then read the followi 

letter which appeared in the North-China Herald. 
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the recognized official organ of the cause, on 


April 2. And in this connection it may be well to. 


recall that the advance guard of the Nationalist 
army entered the city on March 21, Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek arrived the following day when there 
was fighting in the native quarter with the re- 
treating Northerners, and the Nanking outrages 
occurred on March 24. Through all this time 
and for the following two weeks, correspondents 
pictured the situation in Shanghai as being one 
of the utmost gravity. On April 2, for all the 
Western world knew, the much-advertised attack 
upon the foreigners was imminent. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE 

“Nortu-Cuina Dairy News” 

Sir: — “Business as Usual” may be a good motto, 
but it is apt to be misunderstood as the following 
extract from a letter recently received from London, 
from a firm intimately connected with the China 
trade, will prove: — 

“Tt was with much regret that we received 
your telegram indicating that the position in 
Shanghai and China generally is likely to be 
serious. The papers have of course, during the 
past few weeks, been full of the troubles in China, 
but these have usually been regarded here as 
greatly exaggerated especially as hitherto there 
has been no interruption of business.” 

In this connexion is it wise to bold a Race Meeting 
next Saturday? Apart from the fact that this will 
“cause a crowd to assemble,” contrary to the Mu- 
nicipal Council’s Proclamation, is it not likely to 
convey a false impression to the world at large, and 
lead people to believe that things here are less serious 
than reported? It would be well to remember that 
Shanghai is very much in the limelight just now. 

I am, etc. MERCHANT. 


This weighty suggestion quickly produced ap- 
propriate results; the race meeting was abandoned, 


and the North-China Herald of April 9 contained 
an editorial on the subject, the opening paragraph 
of which merits quotation as a further indication 
that “Merchant” expressed no isol-ted opinion: 


That the community at large will endorse the 
Stewards’ decision to cancel the extra race meeting 
announced for today, cannot be doubted. While 
there might appear to be no more reason in the 
actual circumstances of Shanghai why races should 
not take place than games of football, the effect 
abroad would be deplorable. 


To those who know Shanghai, the above quota- 
tions will be conclusive proof of the self-sacrificing 
spirit which now prevails among the business- 
sporting-interventionist element of the foreign 
population. For racing there is more than a mere 
sport; it is a rite which closely approximates in 
importance the Olympic Games of ancient Greece. 
Yet Shanghai willingly and gladly foregoes this 
almost sacred ritual, not because there is any real 
reason why the races should not be held, but because 
“the effect abroad would be deplorable.” The inter- 
ventionists have sacrificed their “extra race meet- 
ing” to the cause of civilization and Western 
supremacy. 


J hem Great Spring Drive of 1927 is a thing of the 
past; but other equally determined agitations 
are to be anticipated. Such unfaltering devotion 
will not be overwhelmed by a single defeat, and 
fresh incidents — such as may easily arise in the 
present tense situation — will supply plentiful 
grounds for a new drive. But when rumors and 
reports of Chinese atrocities and of the Bolshevist 
peril again begin to find space in the columns of 
the newspapers, it will be wise to remember that 
the advocates of armed intervention are well versed 
in the art of keeping up appearances. 





Hale Street, Rockport 


There was a morning when I came in May 

As if green blinds had just been opened wide. 
The apple trees and plum had puffed a slide 

Of snow across the mild young grass that day, 
And there were birds with much to do and say. 
The sun-hot doorstone, the cool dark kiss inside 
My shuttered house, the panic of wings that cried 
Up the flue, these things will always stay. 


What peace for nervous hands is in the earth! 

To straighten out the garden edge where bright 

Sea pinks will stab like cushioned pins; to berth 

The packaged seeds that promise a fresh delight 
Each day! With dandelion stains and sticky clod 
Ingrained, the hands are as stilled and eased as God. 


Rutu Lancianp Ho.sBerc. 
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Lights in the Gloom 


HE late spring season has not been 

very prolific of good plays. Theever- 

present possibility at this season of 
renting theatres at low prices is a temp- 
tation to fly-by-night managers to try out 
every play of which they are doubtful, or 
which they think may catch the summer 
fancy. Some of the results are quite 
dismal. On the other hand, there have 
been a few interesting contributions — 
one of them the Pulitzer Prize play, “In 
Abraham’s Bosom”; another the first 
play by S. N. Behrman, “The Second 
Man,” and, by slender good measure, the 
revival of “The Thief” with Alice Brady, 
and the placing on the nightly schedule 
of the Theatre Guild of Pirandello’s 
success, “Right You Are If You Think 
You Are.” In the lighter forms of enter- 
tainment, the musical play, “Hit The 
Deck,” and the latest edition of the 
“Grand Street Follies” both measure 
above the average. 

Paul Green, the author of “In 
Abraham’s Bosom,” is very much of a 
newcomer to most of the New York the- 
atregoers. For some time, however, his 
plays of Southern negro life have received 
respectful attention in book form. He 
has a power very much akin to that of 
Eugene O’Neill of interpreting the suffer- 
ings of an individual or a group and, with 
this, a certain spiritual humility toward 
which O’Neill is striving, but which he 
has not yet attained. 

The tragic problem of the Pulitzer 
Prize play concerns a negro with a white 
father, a man whose ambitions run closely 
with those of the white race and whose in- 
stincts remain with the black. Abraham 
McCranie has a passion for education, not 
only for himself, but to impart to the 
others of his race. But the pride and 
prejudice of men block him everywhere. 
His own people think he is trying to be 
too good for them, and the white man 
despises him. The play follows his career 
through a period of many years culminat- 
ing in the fatal moment when Abraham, 
stung beyond endurance by the insults of 
his white half brother, finds himself a 
murderer —the terrible antithesis of 
everything toward which he has striven 
from his earliest days. 

This is undoubtedly one of the most 
sincere and moving plays New York’s 
stage has seen this year. The acting is 
mostly in the hands of an extremely com- 
petent negro cast with Frank Wilson as 
Abraham McCranie and Rose McClendon 
as Abraham’s wife. The repose and au- 
thority and simple intensity of these two 
actors furnish an object lesson to many of 
the most talented stars of Broadway. 


By R. Dana Skinner 


The Theatre Guild is responsible for 
bringing S. N. Behrman to light as an 
accomplished and entertaining play- 
wright. “The Second Man” has been vari- 
ously criticized as being thin in plot and 
intensely real in characterization, and, on 
the other hand, as being entertaining in 
plot and highly artificial in characteriza- 
tion. There is a measure of truth in both 
of these conflicting criticisms. The plot is 
fragile at best and does require all the 
bolstering up which Mr. Behrman gives it 
at critical points. But it seems to me that 
Mr. Behrman succeeds extraordinarily 
well in spite of his. very clever dialogue in 
maintaining an undercurrent of deep and 
strong feeling. The people he is writing 
about —a second-rate novelist, a rich 
widow in search of a husband, a rather 
foolish flapper, and her ultrascientific 
fiancé — are all just a trifle artificial by 
nature. Each of them, consciously or un- 
consciously, is acting a réle. Mr. Behrman 
presents each about as clearly as one could 
hope for in the occasional and sudden 
emergence of reality in their distinctly 
unimportant lives. 

The Guild contributed to this play an 
exceedingly fine quartette of actors in 
Alfred Lunt, Earle Larrimore, Lynn 
Fontanne, and Margalo Gillmore. Their 
excellence is just about in the order 
named. Mr. Lunt has never given a more 
searching performance than in this réle 
of a man with an inner and outer self. 
Mr. Larrimore as the embarrassed and 
distressful scientist mounts one notch 
higher in his ever-increasing art. Miss 
Fontanne, as usual, does superbly with 
the rather limited opportunity given her. 
Miss Gillmore has certain excellent scenes, 
but rather mars the total effect of her per- 
formance by adopting the most fantastic 
walk ever attempted to convey the spirit 
of flapperdom. One likes to think that 
this walk was imposed by the hand of the 
director rather than by Miss Gillmore’s 
own idea of exuberant youth. Whatever 
its source, Mr. Moeller, as director, should 
have suppressed it promptly. 


LICE BRADY has had a regular 
repertory season. She has avoided 

the penalties of a long and successful run 
by taking important acting réles in quite 
unsuccessful plays. Thus critics have 
praised her increasingly and have had a 
rare opportunity to admire her versatility. 
In the revival of Bernstein’s “The Thief,” 
in which she appears jointly with Lionel 
Atwill, Miss Brady shows a distinct 
improvement in the growing restraint 
of her emotional acting. Mr. Atwill is also 
somewhat more natural than usual and 


happily finds it unnecessary to indulge 
in the postures which have so often 
marred his past performances. 

It was good news to evening theatre- 
goers when the Theatre Guild decided to 
place Pirandello’s “Right You Are If 
You Think You Are” on their regular 
evening schedule. This play, which tells 
the story of a distressed Italian family, 
survivors of an earthquake, whose happi- 
ness is destroyed by the busybody ac- 
tivity of their neighbors, is an adept piece 
of mental gymnastics. Basically, it is a 
very sincere and moving story. But 
Pirandello has given it the sauce of a 
nimble discussion about truth. He really 
succeeds in saying nothing new on the 
subject, but through the medium of his 
brilliant dialogue he conveys the impres- 
sion that he has made a great discovery: 
namely, that what is true to. one person 
is not true to another. Of course this is 
nothing more than the old truism that no 
two people see anything exactly alike, and 
leaves the nature of objective truth quite 
intact. But Pirandello has a lot of fun 
playing with the subject and quite evi- 
dently the audience shares some of his 
delight. Edward G. Robinson, as the 
demented Ponza, and Beryl Mercer, as 
his anguished mother-in-law, quite carry 
off the honors of the occasion. 


HE Neighborhood Playhouse, as its 

farewell gesture, produced the last 
of the “Grand Street Follies,” and then, 
to its surprise, found that the “Follies” 
refused to die and promptly moved to an 
uptown theatre where the Neighborhood 
group of actors are now managing their 
own destiny codperatively. So far as 
the quality of its wit is concerned, this 
“Follies” is probably the roughest and 
most questionable which has emerged 
from the intellectual sanctum of Grand 
Street. There are many numbers, however, 
of exceptional interest and point. In 
Albert Carroll’s impersonation of Mrs. 
Fiske and Dorothy Sands’ rendition of a 
Jane Cowl number, this year’s show 
reaches its highest mark. The entire com- 
pany attacks its task with its usual vigor 
and enthusiasm. It would be surprising 
indeed if this group, which has worked 
together for so many years, is allowed to 
disband. Such devoted and promising 
players as Marc Loebell, Otto Hulicius, 
Paula Trueman, and that satirical dancer, 
Sadie Sussman, deserve more than mere 
theatrical jobs. They deserve the right to 
continue to work together in the same 
spirit that has made the little Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse a unique example of 
devotion to fine art in the theatre. 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


set the reviewers by the ears a 

couple of years ago by writing 
“The Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion,” 
which purported to be the work of a 
“Cleone Knox,” whom I described in this 
place as the Eighteenth Century equiva- 
lent of a flapper. Unlike some of the 
reviewers, I was not indignant at what 
seemed to be a hoax, but pointed out the 
obvious flaws in the disguise and sug- 
gested that the book be enjoyed for what 
it was —a clever and very good joke. 

Now, in “I Think I Remember” (Ap- 
pleton), and over her own name, this 
malicious humorist has produced an elab- 
orate burlesque of the typical volume of 
reminiscences by fashionable nincompoops, 
for which England has so long been 
celebrated. Only a couple of weeks ago, 
reviewing “The Last Victorians,” by 
Arthur Baumann, I had occasion to refer 
to the type of British Tory who loves to 
invite his soul in a stout volume devoted 
to society gossip and denunciations of the 
middle and working classes, Miss King- 
Hall has evidently lingered over many 
such works to her advantage. 

There is an obliging editorial foreword 
in which the editor clearly hints that the 
author never did, said, or thought any- 
thing of the slightest importance or 
interest, but insists that Sir Wickham 
Woolicomb’s was “a full yet blameless 
life,”” which ought to be known for the 
edification of the lower orders. The note of 
excellent parody is heard at once: 


M< MAGDALEN KING-HALL 


Sir Wickham Woolicomb has not, as he 
once pointed out to me, won or lost any 
great battles, painted any famous pictures 
or written any “ bestsellers” (thoughsurely 
this last must redound to his credit), but he 
has moved all his life in the best society, 
and his random memories of places and 
persons, penned in the cultured style of an 
English gentleman and enlivened by a 
quiet sense of humor, cannot fail to please 
the general reader. Cannot fail to please, I 
repeat, otherwise the general reader would 
not be so generously supplied year by year 
with similar outpourings. 


And I can almost hear Mr. Baumann: 

“I entered this world precisely three 
minutes past nine A.M., on March 7th, 
1866, and to the day of my death, I shall 
never cease thanking Heaven that the 
best part of my life was spent under a 
régime when gentlemen were gentlemen, 
and before all this shocking socialism, etc., 
made everything cheap and nasty.” Then 
follows a complacent account of the 
various nonentities, all well connected, 
whom Sir Wickham counts among his 





ancestors and immediate relatives. All 
exemplary people except an eccentric half 
brother of the author’s mother, whose 
deplorable character is at once explained 
by a strain of Irish blood. Sir Wickham 
Woolicomb talks about Ireland — Miss 
King-Hall is an Irishwoman — exactly 
like an editorial in the Morning Post, even 
Ulster not being exempt from uncritical 
contempt. 

The chapter devoted to the author’s 
memories of his regimental days is per- 
fect: the nicknames for every officer in the 
crack regiment, the amazing snobbishness 
of the allusions to all persons and places 
not regarded as coming within the sacred 
confines of Sir Wickham Woolicomb’s 
world, “I suppose one could hardly find a 
more exclusive regiment than the goth. 
Without being in the least snobs, we could 
not helpknowing that wewererather swells 
compared to other regiments and feeling 
that it was up to us to keep ourselves 
select... .In ’87 we were quartered 
in York. We must have been a positive 
boon to the countryside from a social 
point of view, though at the same time, 
we young fellows had to be most careful to 
keep together in parties of ten or more. 
. . . We felt safer like this, as we were en- 
abled to keep an eye on each other and 
were less likely to be picked up by 
undesirable acquaintances, or be run into 
an unsuitable marriage.” 


UT of the typically English incident 

of Sir Wickham’s first venture into 
“literature” Miss King-Hall gets some 
fun. The work which engaged thenoble au- 
thor was entitled “Royalty. Their Titles, 
Prerogatives and Correct Mode of Ad- 
dress. A Short Handbook of Etiquette for 
the Middle Classes.” Into this compila- 
tion, he says, “I put the whole of my 
being. The subject is one that I have al- 
ways regarded with enthusiastic venera- 
tion. . . . I alsoconscientiously enlivened 
the whole with deft touches of humor, 
inserting as many as seventeen anecdotes 
at suitable intervals.” But suddenly the 


author realized that his name would ap- 
pear on the title-page. Vulgar advertising. 
The family honor was at stake. He must 
withdraw his name. 

After frantic family telegrams and 
the refusal of the publisher to suppress the 
only thing that might sell the book, the 
author is left answering the insolence of 
Whig reviewers who remarked that the 
book and its subject were of no interest to 
anybody but the author. “It is not the 
tradition of my family,” Sir Wickham 
wrote to his publisher, “to appear in print 
except in the Birth, Marriage and Obitu- 
ary columns of the Times,” and he relates 
the whole unhappy affair with the hope 
that “it will serve as a warning and an 
example to any member of our class who 
may be contemplating embarking on a 
literary career. One cannot touch pitch 
without being defiled!” 


FIND it difficult to decide where to 

quote in this book so chock-full of sly 
humor. There is the delightful and typical 
business of contradicting some other 
memoir writer and friend who has mis- 
represented some utterly idiotic and un- 
important incident. There is the epilogue 
on the Irish question in which the inevi- 
table conclusion is reached that Ireland 
would be better if sunk under the sea, and 
that it always has been the fault of the 
Irish that they could not appreciate Eng- 
land. And the chapter devoted to recalling 
the “splendid chaps” with whom Sir 
Wickham was friends. This is superb of 
its kind: 

“Another great friend of mine and a 
well known figure on the Turf, was a 
charming fellow who now goes by the 
name of Lord Cropper (then Sir Oliver 
Fink). He held some post or other at the 
Mint (I’m really afraid I can’t remember 
what it was exactly), and was responsible 
one year for having the Queen’s head put 
the wrong way round on the coinage. It 
was to cover up this regrettable slip, that 
he was appointed Governor General of 
one of our most important Colonies, which 
seems to illustrate pretty neatly the adage 
that ‘It’s an ill will that blows nobody 
any good!’” 

Whether on the theme of the good old 
times, the modern girl, the decline of the 
English gentleman, the discomforts of the 
war, or his observations on the Continent, 
Sir Wickham Woolicomb, in the hands of 
Miss King-Hall, never fails to play his 
part. The tone and style are perfect, the 
range of subjects and the nature of the 
comments likewise. The book is a charm- 
ing, entertaining, and gently murderous 
piece of satire. 
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India, Sick and Sodden 


MOTHER INDIA. By Katherine Mayo. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 


pany. $3.00. 


N India, Western civilization sits in 

the driver’s seat over an ancient 

Eastern civilization intensely tena- 
cious of its own standards and modes of 
life. By reason of its extent, numbers, 
and rigid customs, India is a terrific 
handful. If the West, as everyone has 
been saying since the war, is in retreat 
before a rising East, one might expect 
that British loss of India would be the 
first crack in Western world control. 
And, indeed, there have been plenty of 
those rumblings which precede a social 
and political earthquake. Yet the earth- 
quake has somehow failed to come in 
India, in spite of Swaraj, Gandhi, and 
Amritsar. 

Miss Mayo’s book effectively explains 
why India has gorie so little of the way 
toward independence, in spite of favorable 
world conditions and the opportunity for 
Open, separatist propaganda offered by 
the establishment of diarchy. India is, 
of course, merely a geographical expres- 
sion. An inhabitant of India is a religion- 
ist first — Hindu, Mohammedan, Jain, 
Parsi. If Hindu, he is secondly a caste 
man— Brahman, warrior, merchant, or 
untouchable. Then he is, in order, a 
tribesman, clansman, family man, Last 
of all, he is an Indian. Which is another 
way of saying that the word Indian 
connotes no national ideal, that India 
has little or no unity of spirit, certainly 
not enough to win independence either 
through arms, passive resistance, or 
sustained parliamentary demand. 


HE British, with slight garrisons as 
compared with teeming multitudes 
of subjects, hold India not because the 
natives love them, but because the na- 
tives hate each other more than they hate 
the British. Mohammedans of the north 
scent good hunting whenever they dream 
of British departure, the hunted being, of 
course, the soft Hindus of the south. The 
Maratha chief looks longingly at rich 
Bengal and vows there will not be a 
virgin or rupee left therein three months 
after British bugles are heard no more in 
India. Brahmans might boycott the 
Prince of Wales at Gandhi’s request, but 
the poor untouchables, the outcastes of 
Hinduism, gathered to cheer him. The 
British raj is indispensable in the India 
of today; take him away, and India would 
leap into a chaos of war, rapine, and 
slavery. 
It has been suggested that British 


A Review by Arthur Pound 


rule has perpetuated some of the worst 
elements in national life by shielding 
a physically weak people against extinc- 
tion at the bloody hands of neighbors 
whose social customs have given them 
greater virility. Though Hinduism has 
survived many invasions, there can be no 
doubt that its philosophy and practices 
constitute the gravest weaknesses of 
India today. What can one expect of a 
priest-ridden people whose religion en- 
forces with the iron strength of excom- 
munication acts and customs which 
obviously degenerate the stock physically 
and economically? One is tempted to add 
morally, also, except that in the topsy- 
turvy Hindu thought, not to do these 
things which seem to us utterly foul is to 
commit immorality. Unless a Hindu father 
marries his daughters off in childhood, 
he sins by the Hindu code; unless the girl 
wife accepts without complaint all manner 
of beastliness from her husband, often 
many years older than herself, she be- 
comes outcaste. Only an infinitesimal 
fraction of India’s broken child women 
reach public hospitals, but Miss Mayo 
quotes enough from hospital doctors 
to sicken one with a philosophy which, by 
undue emphasis upon sex, causes such 
carnage. 


HOULD one cudgel his brains for a 
social system deliberately suited to 
enfeeble physique, eliminate individuality, 
and reduce humanity to the status of 
frail bipedal insects — larger ants — he 
could hardly devise for that purpose a 
better scheme than Hinduism. The 
future mothers of India are put into 
training for domestic slavery by religious 
and household instruction in their earliest 
years. Long before they have attained 
full strength or any smattering of in- 
tellectual training, they enter marriage 
and begin childbearing. Moreover, they 
live under a code which actually makes a 
virtue of dirt in some of its most offensive 
forms, and which keeps women hidden 
alike from the eyes of men and the eyes 
of the sun. It is almost out of the question 
for women so controlled and environed 
to rear vigorous offspring. Individuals are 
old, worn out, at thirty; yet so vigorously 
does this sex-minded race procreate that 
disease sets the only limit to numbers. 
To weaknesses inherited are added 
deficiencies of diet. Hindu menus run to 
sweets and carbohydrates, since meat is 
taboo. Cattle, most serviceable of meat 
animals, are especially sacred, and who- 
soever kills, even accidentally, the scraw- 
niest cow must do long and expensive 
penance. But though cattle live and breed 


without regulation, Hindu solicitude does 
not run to the feeding or improving of 
them. As a result, half the cattle of India 
are not worth their keep. Moreover, Miss 
Mayo testifies that one can see more 
cruelty to animals in this land of many 
vegetarians than elsewhere. 


HE conclusion of this array of testi- 

mony, mostly coming from Indian 
documents and lips, is that India lacks 
independence because she is incapable 
of anything else. Two thirds of her popu- 
lation yield unquestioning obedience to 
an enslaving religion captained by a caste 
priesthood which looks ever backward, 
is sublimely indifferent to progress, and 
fights every advance calculated to reduce 
its hold on the masses. Whatever may be 
the metaphysical solace of Hinduism, as 
interpreted by Keyserling and others, 
the practical result of the teaching is to 
blind its devotees to reality. That peace 
of mind which India is held to enjoy is 
nothing more at bottom than the peace 
of the slave, the beggar, and the invalid. 
Britain merely moved in and took pos- 
session of millions who for ages had 
cultivated submission and so had need 
of a master. Had it not been Britain, 
then it would have been some other 
nation as eager to reap the benefits of ex- 
ploiting the country’s great riches and 
perhaps not so ready as England to bear 
in mind the country’s welfare and bring 
to a land of low standards some of the 
boons of Western civilization. 

The Britain revealed in this volume is 
not the harsh, unfeeling despot of Gan- 
dhi’s imagination. Here are shown British- 
ers at something near man’s best, working 
against terrific handicaps to improve 
India’s sanitation, health, transportation, 
literacy, and earning power. All of these 
splendid developments were not accom- 
plished in the name of altruism, of course; 
most of them were inevitable if a Western 
people was to live in the land. Vigorous, 
practical Britons saw the waste in primi- 
tive methods employed by the Indians, 
and introduced the tools to which they 
were accustomed, as well as the transpor- 
tation facilities which would haul to mar- 
ket in quick time the products fashioned 
with the tools’ help. Yet there was, too, a 
certain amount of altruism, particularly in 
the sanitary work of the British. Honest 
John Bull has something of a passion for 
improving wherever he lays his hand, and 
India was no exception. One puts down 
“Mother India” with a conviction that 
India should remain in British hands for 
centuries with the entire approval of the 
entire Western world. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Dunt Esk. By Milt Gross. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


ERUSAL of this rollicking volume of 

mirth-making nonsense done in the 
Yiddish manner will produce chuckles in 
proportion to the preparation inexperi- 
enced readers of the Gross selections make 
for the full enjoyment of the book. One 
unacquainted with Gross spelling and the 
accents of the Bronx will do well to seek 
assistance. For “Dunt Esk” should be 
read aloud lest half of its good fun be lost, 
or the spontaneity of the passages dulled 
by the difficulty of understanding. Nor 
can the inept hope to master the Gross 
presentation with little practice. He who 
attempts it, starting say at seven o'clock, 
probably would have difficulty in compre- 
hending all the “pomms, febbles, and 
spitchiz of Looey, dot dope, mitt Momma, 
mitt de hold man” before the hour de- 
signated by the author as “ tricklock in the 
monnink.” However, an evening with the 
Feitlebaums is well worth the effort ex- 
pended even by an initiate. “ Dunt Esk” 
is equally as funny as “Nize Baby” and 
probably is welcomed by all who chortled 
over the preceding addition contributed 
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FROM BISMARCK : 


to the § 


WORLD WAR : 


By Professor Erich Brandenburg. § 
Translated by A. E. Adams. § 
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A book which treats quite g 
dispassionately the whole de- g 
velopment of German Policy 
from the dismissal of Bis- 5 
marck after the Franco-Prus- 3 
sian War to the outbreak of g 
hostilities of 1914. Scrupu- g 
lously fair, Professor Bran- g 
denburg is the first man of s 
authority to present the world 
with a book of this kind § 
based on documents from the § 
German Foreign Office never § 
before made accessible to his- § 
torians. Price $7.00 § 
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by Mr. Gross to the never excessive sum 
of good sound laughter. 


x* * *& & 


Man’s World. By Charlotte Haldane. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.00. 


ADY HALDANE has created a most 
fascinating world of the future that 
is truly and essentially a man’s world, 
where existence is facilitated or compli- 
cated by carefully evolved scientific 
formulas, and women are assorted into 
three classes — mothers, neuters, and 
entertainers. The book contains a great 
deal of sex discussion, intensely interest- 
ing and presented in so delicate a manner 
that it can cause no offense to even the 
most exacting. Lady Haldane acknowl- 
edges assistance in the preparation of 
scientific material to her husband, whose 
“Daedalus,” also a picture of a future 
world, caused much discussion a few 
years ago. Her world is not perfect, and 
she has created characters forceful enough 
to convince her readers that existence 
there is not entirely a happy one. Intelli- 
gent readers will appreciate this unusual 
and carefully planned novel. 


xx *£ ke & 


Lands of the Sun. By Mary Austin. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 


“J ANDS OF THE SUN” is a very 

readable book about California: its 
history, its colorful mountains and val- 
leys, and its spiritual influence. It is writ- 
ten easily, with a deep sense of beauty. 
Miss Austin illustrates her points admir- 
ably with legend and historical anecdote, 
and there is enough of humor and neatly 
turned phrase to keep any suggestion of 
the guidebook from her pages. 


* ee *K * 


Alma. By Margaret Fuller. New York: 
William Morrow & Co. $2.00. 


HE most notable thing about this 
novel is its air of complete conviction, 
of authenticity. It is as simple and un- 
adorned a story as one could well imagine; 
there is but the one important character, 
the Danish immigrant, Alma; but one 
dominating theme, the woman’s search for 
her ideal happiness. Slowly the realization 
comes to her that her desire is never to be 
attained as she has dreamed of it. Grad- 
ually in its place comes a richer reward 
than her simple longings ever could have 
compassed. She has sought love for her- 
self; she finds it at last only in her love 
for others. 
Miss Fuller’s style at times becomes 














labored in its search for directness; but 
taken throughout the book it achieves a 
splendid power. And in the delineation of 
her chief character the author is superbly 
competent. “Alma” is a thoughtful book, 
well worth the time of a thoughtful reader. 


eax ke * * 


The Malletts. By E.H. Young. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 


N “The Malletts,” Miss Young par- 
tially fulfills the promise of her last 
year’s novel, “William” — but only 
partially. Still, she had a high standard to 
maintain for “William” was one of the 
most delightful books of the year — filled 
with a thoroughly entrancing humor 
which one finds again here, though not in 
such profusion. “The Malletts” is some- 
what more specialized in theme than her 
earlier novel. Though both deal purely 
with family relations, the Malletts form a 
smaller circle and an entirely feminine one. 
The conflicting love affairs of Rose, the 
stepsister, and of Henrietta, the niece, 
motivate most of the action, which is 
interspersed liberally with the women’s 
reactions to each other. The book is ex- 
cellent reading, and Miss Young’s gift for 
sure, incisive characterization makes it a 
really notable novel. 


**e KK * 


Wedding. By Melvin P. Levy. New York: 
The Unicorn Press. $2.00. 


HE author of “Matrix” has given 

to the world another book conceived 
in liberty that parallels license and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that a day among 
a man’s thoughts concerning his wife’s 
suddenly discovered pregnancy makes 
excellent reading. The pages are so clut- 
tered with the impedimenta of the adoles- 
cent mind that one can regard the author 
with no more active animus than he 
would regard a small boy who thinks it 
amusing to vivisect a house fly. Still it 
is to be hoped that having found an en- 
thusiastic publisher will not turn Mr. 
Levy’s head, else he may conceivably 
become a nuisance some day. At present 
he may be charged off to profit and loss 
without ado. 


** * * * 


Congaree Sketches. By E. C. L. Adams. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina: The 


University of North Carolina Press. © 


$2.00. 


URING the last few years a great 
many books have been written in 

the effort to evaluate the negro’s culture, 
to restore and (Continued opp. page 668) 
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What the World Is Doing 


colonel in the Reserve Corps, 
continues to hold the almost com- 
plete attention of a public which he 
captured when he dropped out of the 
sky at Le Bourget on May 21. For more 
The Big News than a month he has been 
the most important news 
of the day throughout most of the world, 
and it will be some little time still before 
his enthusiastic countrymen allow him to 
drop back into the quiet obscurity from 
which he emerged when he flew the Spirit 
of St. Louis from Los Angeles to Roose- 
velt Field, Long Island, and thence to 
universal acclaim in Paris. 

LinpBERGH’s homecoming on June 11 
is now history. Thousands crowded 
every point of vantage in Washington 
to watch his progress through the city; 
Mr. Coolidge pone se tuned - on Aoi 

oe national capital to hear 
nace reports of the arrival of the 
cruiser Memphis which brought the young 
flyer home from Cherbourg and to hear 
President Coo.ipcE eulogize briefly but 
with great feeling the new colonel upon 
whose breast he pinned the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. The President, too, had 
caught the warmth and emotionalism 
which swept through the crowd. Real 
feeling ran through the few sentences 
with which he welcomed home America’s 
“ambassador without portfolio.” 

Colonel LinpBercu’s reply was brief 
and characteristic of the things he had 
been saying wherever he went in Europe. 


@c777 A. LINDBERGH, now a 


’ Because of its modesty, its tact, its 


__, diplomacy, and something 
lone bigger than all of these, it is 
worth perpetuating. Hesaid: 
“On the evening of May 21 I arrived at 
Le Bourget, France. I was in Paris for 
one week,’in Belgium for a day, and was 
in London and in England for several 
days. Everywhere I went, at every meet- 
ing I attended, I was requested to bring 
a message home to you. Always the mes- 
sage was the same. ‘You have seen,’ the 
message was, ‘the affection of the people 
of France for the people of America dem- 
onstrated to you. When you return to 
America take back that message to the 
people of the United States from the 
people of France and of Europe.’ I thank 
ou.” ' 
’ At the Navy Yard when the Memphis 
docked, Mrs. Evance.ine Lopce Linp- 
BERGH, mother of the flyer, was waiting 
ease for the son to whom she had 
said good-by at Roosevelt 
and Son Field before he hopped off. 
Vice Admiral Burrace came down the 
gangplank to greet Mrs. LinpBERGH and 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


bring her on board where the reunion 
between flyer and mother took place 
privately. Both Colonel LinpBercu and 
his mother were guests of President and 
Mrs. Coo.ipcE at the Du Pont Circle 
temporary White House during their 
stay in Washington. 

New York had its opportunity on June 
13 and full advantage was taken of it. The 





The Week 


An ambassador comes home to 
America’s greatest ovation. The 
flying colonel in Washington and 
New York. New honors, and new 
evidences of his superb tact and 
poise. His plans still indefinite. 
Chamberlin and Levine receive. 
highest honors in Germany. And 
offer to fly back with Commander 
Byrd. {Byrd’s take-off imminent. 
Over and back with one stop at 
Le Bourget for fuel. {The League 
Council meets. And may consider 
the row between Albania and 
Jugoslavia. But not the Treaty 
of Tirana, says Mussolini. M. 
Briand is annoyed. Herr Strese- 
mann asks but does not receive. 
{Moscow in panic. Executions and 
more arrests. Why? {Outlawing 
war. JAn early session of Con- 
gress? (Mr. Dawes discusses the 
new diplomacy. 











nation’s metropolis declared a holiday and 
millions lined the six miles of streets 
through which a triumphal 

— parade passed, to cheer 
themselves hoarse for a lad 

of twenty-five. LinDBERGH flew down from 
Washington to Mitchell Field in a bor- 
rowed plane — not his own, as he would 
have wished. At Mitchell Field he trans- 
ferred to an amphibian ’plane and landed 
in the Narrows. A police boat rescued 
him and carried him in triumph to the 
Macom where New York’s welcoming 
committee greeted him, and took him to 
the Battery while a harbor, thronged with 
boats of every description decked out 
in bunting and flags, tooted and roared 
its deafening welcome. Windows along 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue were black 
with eager spectators and the city gave 
its greeting of a paper shower. Ticker tape 
and telephone-book sheets were the favor- 
ite confetti of the onlookers. Three stops 
were made upon the uptown march of the 
parade: one at the City Hall where Mayor 


James J. WALKER greeted the young 
flyer and placed upon his breast the city’s 
Medal of Valor; one at Madison Square 
where the flying colonel placed a wreath 
on the Eternal Light, memorial to New 
York’s soldier dead in the World War, 
and the third at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
where LinpDBERGH stopped for a moment 
to greet Cardinal Hayes. 

In Central Park, Gov. Aurrep E. 
SMITH was waiting, and thousands of 
enthusiastic spectators were waiting, too. 
Governor SmirH made a brief speech 

before decorating Lindbergh 
The Governor with New York State's 
Medal for Valor, hitherto awarded only 
to citizens of the State. As the governor 
read the legend on the medal, he stopped 
for a moment, laughing: “It says ‘Cap- 
tain,’” he said, “because you were a cap- 
tain when Tiffany made the medal, but 
you have been made a colonel since. 
You can have that changed to colonel 
now, and I hope they make you a general 
before you get it scraped off.” 

An official dinner, receptions, notables, 
letters, telegrams, gifts, proposals — these 
make up Colonel LinpBerGn’s days. So 
far, he has not decided what he will do 

: in the future. He is goin 
meet Louis, his Aha of 
course; perhaps he will tour the country 
in the interests of aviation. For the pres- 
ent his plans are not formulated. 

Meanwhile, Germany is giving to 
Crarence D, CHAMBERLIN and CHARLES 
S. Levine, who followed LinpBERGH 
across the Atlantic two weeks later, some- 

thing of the same reception. 
ay Official dinners from sr 
Minister STRESEMANN, American Am- 
bassador ScHurmMan, the German Aérial 
Club, and President Paut von HinpDEn- 
BURG have been a few of the signal honors 
paid the Americans. The flyers’ plans are 
unsettled. They have invitations to visit 
at Prague, at Warsaw, and at other 
capitals; some of these they will undoubt- 
edly accept. One of the most interesting 
developments of their stay in Berlin has 
been a cablegram sent to Commander 
Ricwarp E. Byrp, offering to fly back 
to the United States should he carry out 
his plan of flying to Paris and back. 

Commander Byrp is said to be ready 
for his take-off from Roosevelt Field at 
any time now in his Fokker, America. For 
a time, rumors were afloat that he would 

attempt a nonstop flight to 

ra see Paris ao aS rn 
were quickly silenced when 
it was learned that neither the America 
nor any other ’plane now flying for that 
matter could carry sufficient fuel for 
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such a long flight — approximately 7,200 
miles. There is some talk that Commander 


Byrp will fly to Paris, however, remaining _ 


there just long enough to refuel, and hop 
back. The east-west hop, which Capt. 
Cuar.es Nuncesser and Capt. Francois 
Cou! so tragically failed to accomplish, is 
considered far more difficult than that 
from west to east because of the unfavor- 
able winds. 

The nation’s most important vacation- 
ist, President Coo.ipcE, together with 
Mrs. Coouipce, Secretary Everetr 
SAUNDERS, and members of the official 
party, left Washington at 
nine o’clock on the evening 
of June 13 for the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. There, at State 
Lodge, set into the wilderness background 
of Custer State Park, the President will 
spend his vacation months. Thirty-two 
miles away at Rapid City, the executive 
offices have been established, and Mr. 
Coo.ipcE plans to drive over practically 
every morning to greet visitors and take 
care of official business. 

The Western progress of the Presiden- 
tial special turned into something of a 
triumphal journey for Mr. Coo.ipce. 
Wherever the train stopped, crowds were 

Nie = the station and although 

J so there was but one speech — 

at Hammond, Illinois,where 
a two-hour stop was made — Mr. and 
Mrs. Coo ipcE often stepped to the plat- 
form to greet those who had come down 
for a glimpse of them. At the South 
Dakota State line Senator Peter Nor- 
BECK and a party gave the President his 
first Dakota greeting. Stops were made at 
Huron and Pierre, the capital of the State, 
where Governor Rutow led a large de- 
monstration. The evening of June 15 
found the President established in the 
thirty-room lodge which is to be the sum- 
mer White House. 

The forty-fifth session of the League of 
Nations Council convened at Geneva on 
June 13. Several important considerations 
faced the meeting; perhaps the world was 
most interested in what 
might come of the Jugoslav- 
Albania dispute which had 
caused Jugoslavia to sever diplomatic 
relations and withdraw her Legation from 
Tirana. Albania, under Italy’s tutelage 
no doubt, has referred the whole dispute 
to the Council. Jugoslavia, however, has 
intimated that she was perfectly willing 
to have the matter thrashed out by the 
Council providing that the Treaty of 
Tirana and its justice to her own interests 
was considered, as well. This was, of 
course, an astute move which would have 
placed Italy in the position of defendant 
had it been accomplished. By the treaty 
signed a few months ago, Italy became the 
guarantor of the Albanian Government’s 
security, a set-up toward which Jugoslavia 
is decidedly inimical since it gives Italy 
entire control of the Adriatic Sea through 


Vacation 
Days 


Council 
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command of the Strait of Otranto. But 
Premier Musso .in1 was not to be caught 
napping. By an agreement with the Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors reached in 1921, 
Italy, France, Japan, and Great Britain 
agreed that should any dispute arise 
between Jugoslavia and Albania, Italy 
should become its arbiter. The dispute now 
having arisen, Musso ini insists upon his 
right to act as judge, and threatens to 
withdraw his Foreign Minister from the 
Council meeting if the Treaty of Tirana is 
called into question. 

ARISTIDE BrIAND, Foreign Minister of 
France, is said to have been placed in a 
difficult position by Premier Raymonp 
Poincare who is hampering Brianp’s 
consistently followed pro- 
gram of Franco-German 
rapprochement. The diffi- 
culty is caused by Marshal Focn’s report 
that in four specific particulars Germany 
has failed to comply with treaty obliga- 
tions. She has not destroyed her fortifica- 
tions along the frontiers of Silesia and 
East Prussia; the Reichstag has refused to 
vote special laws concerning trade in war 
materials; the Prussian police force is still 
equipped on a military basis; and 800 
barracks belonging to the old imperial 
régime are still unconverted or sold. 
Premier Briann is not prone to be ruffled 
by these alleged failures of Germany to do 
as she has been told. He is far more inter- 
ested in the larger aspects of a general 
European tranquillity. 

On the other hand, M. Brianp is said to 
have been somewhat annoyed at Herr 
STRESEMANN’S suggestion that Germany 
be given a place upon the mandates com- 
mission of the League. It so happens that 
the German Foreign Minister has made 
bold to ask something for his country 
each time the Council has met, and M. 
BriAnD, eager as he is to promote peace 
between the two countries, seems to have 
become exasperated by this last request 
and to have intimated that Germany 
should not try to gain some new con- 
cession each time the Council meets. 

Moscow has been thrown into a panic 
of late the reason for which, on the Gov- 
ernment’s part, is not easy to understand. 
More than twenty persons have been 
executed by the secret po- 
lice, which alleges that they 
conspired against the Gov- 
ernment and were counter-revolutionary. 
Other arrests have been made and Mos- 
cow is said to be in a state of “strength- 
ened military protection” which amounts 
to a somewhat mild declaration of martial 
law. Foreigners are said to be in panic 
at the prospect of their own arrest by the 
Government. In the Ukraine, it is reported 
that the army reservists have been called 
up for longer training which means that 
the armed forces in that republic have 
been increased to 300,000. So far as is 
known, the army has not been augmented 
in other parts of the Soviet Union. 


M. Briand’s 
Pique 


Moscow 
Trembles 


Why this sudden activity? No one 
seems to know. The Government at 
Moscow has professed to see in the murder 
of its Polish Minister, Peter Vo1xorr, 

art of a counter-revolu- 
ee Seuss plot, linked to Brit- 
ain’s breaking off of diplomatic relations. 
And perhaps the activity is occasioned by 
a desire upon the Government’s part to 
make Russia believe that a real plot does 
exist abroad to overthrow the Govern- 
ment and that a firm rallying around the 
Red flag is necessary to avert the threat. 

The draft treaty for “outlawing” war 
between the United States and France, 
drawn up by Prof. James T. SHoTWELL 
of Columbia University, seems possible 

_ of fruition. Our State De- 
= partment announced on 
June 13 that when Myron 
T. Herrick, American Ambassador to 
France, returned to this country at the 
end of June, he would discuss the matter 
of formulating such a treaty with Presi- 
dent Cootipce whom he will visit in the 
Black Hills. Foreign Minister Brianp 
is understood to have talked over the 
treaty with Mr. Herrick on June 2. 

The possibility of convening Congress 
early this year is being considered by 
President Coo.ipce. The regular date 
upon which the seventieth Congress is 

.__,scheduled to meet is De- 
Early Session? - ember 5, but Mr.Coo.ipcE 
is said to feel that in view of the press of 
legislative business and of the fact that 
many Congressmen will be impatient to 
close the session early in order that they 
may be freed to conduct campaigns for 
reélection, it might be wise to summon 
the legislators two months ahead of time. 

If this is done, according to the Presi- 
dent, flood-control legislation to prevent a 
recurrence of this year’s terrible disaster 
upon the Mississippi will not be con- 
sidered. Mr. Coo.tipGE, 
while entirely in sympathy 
with efficient preventive 
measures, does not feel that these can be 
accomplished until the most complete 
surveys and conferences have assembled 
adequate data. One congress has already 
been called in Chicago. 

Vice President CHarLes Gates Dawes, 
speaking at the commencement exercises 
of Washington University in St. Louis, 
Missouri, has gone on record as being 
opposed to dependence upon 
professional diplomats, or 
career men, in our foreign relations. Mr. 
Dawes pointed to the fact that more and 
more in European diplomacy, personal 
contacts were being established in dis- 
cussing important problems by men high- 
est in authority in the various countries. 
It is a mistake, he thinks, for the United 
States to rely upon career men, rather 
than sending men to important confer- 
ences who, by their position, represent 
authority comparable to that enjoyed by 
the Europeans. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


UR mail bag this week has brought 
O in to our desk some particularly 
interesting letters from all sections 
of the continent, and among them we have 
found one which has stirred us as no other 
has in a very long time. From the office of 
the Commissioner of Public Health for 
Massachusetts in Boston comes the fol- 
lowing communication which requires no 
accompanying comment or qualification 
here: 


Dear Sir: 

Next to the common cold and its com- 
plications there is perhaps more economic 
loss annually from the venereal diseases 
than from any of the other communicable 
diseases. It has been said, somewhat caus- 
tically, that the less common a disease is 
the more effective are the health officials in 
its control. There is enough truth in this to 
goad us out of our futility. 

{When the venereal diseases began to be 

reported soon after the war there was a 
steady decrease until 1923. Since then the 
number of reports has increased slightly. 

Some ostrich-minded health officers pre- 
tend that this increase represents better 
reporting by physicians rather than an 

actual increase of cases, There is little evi- 

dence to support such complacency. Thus 

these diseases are certainly not decreasing 
and are possibly increasing in spite of all 
we are trying to do in the way of free diag- 
nosis and drugs, follow-up work, and educa- 
tion. And this work all over the country 
has cost vast sums. Why are we so futile? 

Because of the mode of spread! 

{In syphilis, for instance, we know the 
infecting organism and the mode of trans- 
mission; we have precise laboratory aids to 
diagnosis and specific therapy. If we knew 
as much about infantile paralysis we would 

probably have the disease well under con- 
trol. Of all the communicable diseases these 
are by far the most difficult on which to 
think straight. 

@Therefore, I venture to ask your aid, and 
possibly that of your readers, on the social 
and moral aspects of one phase of this 
question of control which has been pre- 
sented to us. It has been said that calomel 
ointment freely applied before promiscuous 
intercourse controlled ninety-five toninety- 
eight per cent of the infections when seri- 
ously tried in the late war. This has also 
been denied, but for this discussion let us 
acceptitas prophylactically effective. Why, 
then, should not the State distribute it free 
of charge, as it distributes vaccine virus for 
smallpox, and be equally blatant in edu- 
cation regarding it? We health officers, it is 
said, should look on syphilis and gonorrhea 
as unemotionally and unmorally as we do 

on measles and smallpox. Therefore, why 

not through this means wipe them off the 

slate as of community significance, and 

stop the sneering reference to us as ‘“‘syph- 

ilized” people? As I see it, the reason is 

because we are cowards, we health officers, 

and dare not face the charge that we are 


using public funds to make promiscuous 
intercourse safe. Is this conservatism, cow- 
ardice, insanity, or merely the instinct for 
self-preservation of our jobs? Are we not 
damned if we do and damned if we don’t? 
GeorcE H. Bicetow, M.D. 
Commissioner of Public Health. 





RNEST BOYD’S weekly page of 
book comment, “Readers and Writ- 
ers,” is a feature in which the Editors 
always have taken the greatest satisfac- 
tion. The consistent excellence and inter- 
est of this page which he has contributed 
to THE INDEPENDENT for the past three 
years is ample evidence that his place 
in the foremost rank of literary critics is 
securely grounded. We feel that our read- 
ers, therefore, will be particularly happy 
to know that, beginning next week, Mr. 
Boyd will recommend in each issue a 
short list of books which have appealed 
to him as being particularly worth read- 
ing. In this way, INDEPENDENT readers 
will have the benefit of his judgment over 
a wider field than it is possible to cover in 
his page each week. 





ROM Grand’ Mére, Quebec, comes 

the pathetic bleat of a sorely harried 
soul. Hitherto complacent in the convic- 
tion that he was neither sub-, ab-, or 
supernormal compared to the rest of his 
fellows, he has had his serenity rudely 
violated by a poet — and a minor poet at 
that. But at least he now knows of what 
true poetry consists and hastens to extend 
to us the blessings of his enlightenment. 
Mr. Armstrong: 


Dear Sir: 

They had always told me that travel 
was educational, and when I met a minor 
poet, in the ship’s smoking room, I began 
to be educated right away. 

{I had dared to express an opinion. “You, 
sir,” said he, “represent the ordinary 
man.” 

{This was a great comfort to me. If I 
venture to explain the theory of life, in any 
of its aspects, now, in the home, and am 
called a crazy lunatic for my pains, I can 
always reply, “But, my dears, remember 
that I represent the ordinary man.” 
‘<The ordinary man,” he continued, “‘is 
a sentimental being. He is blinded to 
beauty because of sentiment. To him, 
sentiment and beauty are synonymous. 
In the consideration of poetry, sentiment 
should be entirely eliminated. Truth is 
beauty. Simplicity. is strength. A poem 
should be a simple fact stated in poetic 
form. The fact is more important than 
the form.” 

{There you are. That explains the whole 
thing. Poetry had puzzled me at times, 
but just a few moments of travel and I 
knew all about it. 


There is the old New York Sun’s favorite 
poem, by James B. Gilmore: 
““O, Sassafras! O, Sassafras! 
Thou art the stuff for me, 
And in the Spring, I love to sing, 
Sweet Sassafras, of thee.” 
{Pure sentiment. No good. Now listen to 
the late Walter E. Kidder, of Glens Falls, 
New York: , 
“A soldier of the Army 
Went off to the wars. 
On his way there, he was 
Run over by the cars.” 
(No maudlin sentiment about this. No 
glorious death on a battlefield. The soldier 
never has a chance. The whole tragedy of 
existence in a few lines. Great stuff. 
Take Herrick: 
“Fain would I kiss my Julia’s dainty Leg 
Which is as white and hair-less as an 
egge.” 
QEven I could do better than that: 
Big Julia Murphy has a wooden leg, 
But, gosh, the way that girl can boil an egg. 
{You aren’t needing any poems, are you? 
Louis ARMSTRONG. 





N Tue INDEPENDENT for May 28 we 
published an editorial entitled, “Legs 
and Textiles — a Market Note,” wherein 
we decried the shortness of ladies’ skirts 
not only from an esthetic point of view, 
but with some implications as to fashion’s 
possible effect upon the textile industries. 
The force of the repercussions to our re- 
marks has been amazing. We have been 
accused of everything from mere tactless- 
ness to propagandizing for the cloak and 
suit fraternity. Then, of course, there have 
been those so kindly disposed as to ap- 
prove of our editorial dicta. But among 
those who maintain the eminence of high 
middle ground is the writer of the follow- 
ing letter from Washington, D. C.: 


Dear Sir: 

None of us can remember the time when 
it was not the custom of editors to find 
fault with women’s clothes and fashions. 
I notice that THe INDEPENDENT has 
undertaken the thankless task of trying 
to tell the dear girls how to dress. My 
prediction is that you will never get any- 
where. THE INDEPENDENT is weary of legs. 
Evidently the editor has taken enough 
interest in them to classify them with 
great and painstaking detail, giving the 
exact percentages, even down to fractions, 
that belong to each class from the Grand 
Piano to the Parenthetic. Such exact 
scientific achievements can only result 
from long and painstaking observation. 
{One thing can be said in favor of short 
skirts. The man contemplating matrimony 
has a chance to know what he is getting. 
In the old days, it was like buying a pig in 
a poke; so to speak. If there is anything 
in natural selection, perhaps after a few 
generations we will see nothing but 
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beautiful legs. I believe the editor will 
agree that a really beautiful pair of legs 


ought not to be wholly concealed. Let 


women and Nature take their courses. 
C. H. Pease. 





MONG the dissenters the Omaha 
World-Herald seems to be the most 
vehement. Not only does it take issue 
with our major premise, but it endeavors 
to contradict our minor premise. In part, 
this journal’s comment runs as follows: 


In the first place, THe INDEPENDENT is 
mistaken. It has got its figures reversed. 
Fully ninety per cent of women’s legs are 
lovely to behold, stimuli to interest, enter- 
prise and the joy of living. And the other 
ten per cent are no trouble. 

In the second place, if Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT were right as it is wrong, it has 
stupidly bungled the case. The first woman 
who now lets down her skirts will be 
publicly confessing that she is doing so to 
hide her ugly legs. Where will Tue In- 
DEPENDENT find that first woman? Or, 
having discovered her, the second — the 
third? 

It simply can’t be done. Women, as 
Tue INDEPENDENT should know, aren’t 
built that way. 


We are willing to admit at once that 
Boston may not be Omaha — perhaps, 
indeed, the gateway to a West where a 
lower limb may be the inspiration as well 
as the prop of life — but at the same time 
we hold stoutly to our figures. They are 
based upon careful research carried out on 
a well-nigh international scale. And as for 
this dropping of the hem, the time will 
inevitably come when woman, to use the 
words of the late Woodrow Wilson, “can 
do no other.” And we would be willing to 
offer odds that one of the favored ten per 
cent will be the first to usher in the dawn 
of a new and brighter day for the textile 
trade. Was it Shakespeare, P. T. Barnum, 
or the sage of East Aurora who gave to 
a matter-of-fact world that priceless axiom: 
“What goes up must come down” ? 





Imperial Valley Carries On 
(Continued from page 653) 


Arizona needs water, of course, but there 
is certainly plenty for all, and anyway she 
will not be in a position to use her share for 
years to come, as large projects must be 
put under way and completed before she 
can set the water to work. Her contention 
seems to be that, as forty per cent of the 
water runs off of Arizona, she is entitled to 
a share of the revenue derived from the 
sale of power generated at the dam; or she 
wants the power plants constructed and 
owned by private interests so she can col- 
lect taxes on the property. That part of 
Arizona in the Yuma Valley is in the 
same danger of flood as we are, and they 
are just as strong for the bill as we are. 
The relations of the people of the 


Yuma Valley and the Imperial Valley are 
very friendly.” 

That is the gist of the attitude of the 
Imperial Valleyite, the resolute little dog 
that will yet wag its tail. Until this valley 
began trying to secure an all-American 
canal to meet its desperate need, Arizona 
did not begin to agitate its joint. But when 
it was proposed that another State derive 
benefits from government aid in connec- 
tion with the river, trouble ensued and 
spread; we have had tri-State, five-State, 
six-State, seven-State compacts, none of 
which has been satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. Imperial Valley has awakened not 
only California, but six other States to the 
immediate necessity for making use of 
the greatest resource of the Southwest, the 
Colorado River. 

Yet the interstate quarrels do not dis- 
turb the earnest workers for this legisla- 
tion as do the private interests. The 
landed group in Mexico has presented a 
serious problem. They are Los Angeles 
financiers and capitalists, controlling 
800,000 acres below the line. One of the 
group owns an influential newspaper 
which is their able organ. First opposing 
the entire project, they finally yielded to 
indorsement of the Swing-Johnson bill, 
though fighting the two men bitterly 
politically; and they then found outlet for 
their energies in a burning plea for emer- 
gency flood protection for Imperial Valley, 
in yearly danger of annihilation, so they 
wept. This protection, they insist, should 
take precedence over the bill itself. Why? 
Because — though this they do not say — 
when the new canal is constructed the 
present heading and all the system in 
Mexico will naturally be abandoned by 
the valley, and the Mexican lands will 
have to be irrigated upon the responsibil- 
ity and at the entire expense of their 
American owners instead of at the expense 
of the farmers of the valley. Government 
money expended now in protecting this 
project would be clear velvet for these in- 
vestors when left to their own resources. 

The power companies meanwhile are 
playing politics with all the force at their 
command, fighting strongly and by de- 
vious methods. Private smoke screens so 
cloud the whole issue that even in Los 
Angeles, only two hundred miles from the 
origin of the entire movement, an in- 
formed and intelligent opinion is scarcely 
to be found. 

With Imperial Valley the chief burden 
and struggle has lain. The people there 
have had to find out for themselves that 
it was not sufficient to get government 
officials interested, to induce Senatorial 
committees to visit the West, to gain in- 
dorsement by Secretaries of the Interior 
and of Commerce and by the President. 
They have had to learn to identify their 
enemies and to fight them boldly, and to 
work steadfastly for the common end. But 
they possess great faith and hope and 
courage, else they would not be pioneers; 


and they will yet conquer this Franken- 
steinian tail, will wag it to the proper 


rhythm. 





A New Deal for 
Prohibition 
(Continued from page 651) 
safer than the reaction from medicinal 
whiskey. 

The need for the immediate distillation 
of more medicinal whiskey is also ques- 
tionable. The law authorizes the renewal 
of manufacture of whiskey when the pres- 
ent supply is exhausted, allowing time for 
aging. There are 23,814,140 gallons of 
whiskey in the warehouses. Deducting 
shrinkage, leakage, and evaporation, the 
Treasury Department estimated last De- 
cember that there were 14,000,000 gallons 
on hand, or about 13,000,000 gallons now. 
The Department estimates that about 
2,000,000 gallons more will evaporate or 
leak, leaving about 10,000,000 or 11,- 
000,000 gallons. This estimate does not 
take into account that this shrinkage of 
2,000,000 gallons can be avoided by bot- 
tling the whiskey. The aged alcohol, of 
which there are several million gallons on 
hand, can be mixed with whiskey, reduc- 
ing it to a whiskey base. This has been 
done in the past. Over 800,000 gallons of 
gin can be reduced to a whiskey base. 
Some of the million gallons of alcoholic 
preparations held on cancelled formulas 
may also be salvaged. Thus, there is a 
potential supply of over 14,000,000 
gallons. 

How long will this last? In 1923, 1,754,- 
893 gallons were withdrawn for alleged 
medicinal purposes and 308,502 gallons of 
this were exported. In 1926, 1,889,386 
gallons of whiskey were withdrawn. Even 
if the withdrawal stays at this point, 
which is an increase over 1923 without any 
good reason for it, there is enough whiskey 
on hand for seven or more years. It takes 
only four years to age whiskey so it will be 
ready for use, so there is no hurry to make 
more for at least two or three years. In 
addition, the Treasury Department has 
called attention to the fact that if the dis- 
tilleries were opened now without further 
control through legislation, we should 
have a serious problem on hand. 

It has been a difficult task to adjust 
Federal law-enforcement machinery to 
prohibition enforcement, which was gener- 
ally a State and local activity in the past. 
It has been further complicated by the 
fact that the Eighteenth Amendment for 
the first time conferred concurrent power 
upon the States and Federal Government 
to bring about its enforcement. 

Taking into account all the obstacles 
which national prohibition has faced, it 
has made as much or more headway than 
State and local prohibition did in a 
similar length of time under State and 
local laws. 
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(Continued from page 664) collect his music 
and the stories that compose the liter- 
ary traditions of his race. There have 
been few of them —scarcely excepting 
the two recent offerings from Chapel Hill, 

“Negro Workaday Songs” and “ Folk 
Beliefs of the Southern Negro” — of such 
rare and valuable import as this anthology 
of negro tales and legends gleaned from 
the Congaree swamps of South Carolina 
by this Columbia physician. Dr. Adams 
takes the negro with complete seriousness, 
thereby letting the ingrained humor of 
the race find its own expression along 
with the fears and the hopes and the super- 
stitions. And in a language carefully 
patterned after the phonetics of the dia- 
lect rather than on the usual Uncle 
Remus conventions, he has transcribed 
the saga of an all but vanished people. 


xe eke *& * 


Arsene Lupin, Super-Sleuth. By Maurice 
LeBlanc. New York: The Macaulay 
Co. $2.00. 

EFORE the first chapter of this latest 
Lupin book is finished, two per- 
fectly good heroines have been introduced 
along with the redoubtable Arsene, one 
of them has been murdered, apparently 
by the other, and the master mind himself 
lies bound, gagged, robbed, and helpless. 
Nothing daunted at having precipitated 
a climax at the start, the author lays 
about lustily and in his best manner. The 
result is as satisfying as Lupin’s most 

ardent admirer could wish. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Imperiat Vatiey Carries On. 1. As you read 
this article, you should have at hand a good map 
of California and Mexico and adjoining States. 
Find the location of the Imperial Valley and the 
other places mentioned by Mrs. Partin. 2. Trace 
the geological history of this valley. We here have 
it briefly sketched; perhaps some member of the 
class will volunteer to look up further details. 3. 
For what is the valley now chiefly famous? 4. 
Describe the first irrigation project and comment 
on the separate difficulties encountered. 5. What 
new difficulties arose when in 1918 definite plans 
were formed for an all-American canal? 6. How has 
the long sequence of difficulties affected the general 
attitude of the citizens of the Imperial Valley? 7. 
Comment on the attitude of the citizens toward the 
flood danger. 8. And the attitude toward the Ari- 
zona opposition. 9. Comment in detail on the 
problems presented by the attitude of various 
private interests in Mexico and Los Angeles. 10. By 
referring to “ Who’s Who,” or some other reference 
book, you will learn something about Congressman 
Swing and Senator Johnson. 11. There are some 
words that may be unfamiliar to you, such as 
ramada, revetted, silt, weir. Make a list of them and 
use each in a sentence of your own. 12. Why should 
the power companies oppose the plans for connect- 
ing with the Laguna Dam in the Colorado? 13. What 
makes the “average citizen” of the Imperial Valley 
confident that there is no danger of his losing his 
life by floods in that section of the country? 14. 
What is the Government of the United States doing, 
besides providing water supplies, to reclaim waste 
land throughout the country? You will find this 
topic an interesting one to look up. 15. On page 652 
Mrs. Partin makes the casual remark that in pioneer 
days, before the green vegetation bad moderated tem- 
peratures, the thermometer often read 125 degrees. 
Can you explain how vegetation produces more mod- 
erate temperatures? Does this have the same effect 
in moderating extreme cold as it does with extreme 
heat? 16. On the vast Canadian prairies, the Govern- 
ment maintains stations for the growing of young 
trees that are later distributed to the settlers. How 
do trees aid in reclaiming desert land? 

Suancual Keeps Up Appearances. 1. Of what 
is Dr. Steiger “casually skeptical”? Have you con- 
fidence in his opinion? Why? 2. This article, perhaps, 
presents a phase of the Chinese situation that may 
be new to you. At what point were you first made 
conscious of an attitude different from your own? 
3- Note carefully the methods by which the writer 
expresses his mood. Find another article in an 
earlier issue of THE INDEPENDENT in which this 
same attitude of skepticism is revealed. Compare 
the methods of the two writers. In what ways are 
they similar? In what ways do they differ? 4. Why 
should Shanghai wish to “keep up appearances”? 
What appearances? For whom? 5. By what means 
has she done this? 6. What would have been the 
probable result if she had not been so cautious? 
6. Discuss the significance of the letter written by 
a merchant to the North-China Daily News, and the 
resulting action. Was it wise of the authorities to 
omit the Race Meeting at that time? Why or why 
not? 7. Defend the policy of Shanghai, from the 
Chinese point of view. Was the city justified in the 
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